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READING  AND  LITERATURE 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading 
1 1746    Story  Steps,  lA. 
^:;u'     Mcok'  One,  lA. 
(i?.;,-,     H   ..Is   Two,   iB. 
<J5J5     lu;i  oductorj-  T..i..! 
(>534     Hook  Tliree,  . 

8767  Ii,tri!(lni  lory   i: 
6536     '  r,'4A. 

8768  I  <■,  5A-5B 
6()08     Pliiii  of  Work. 

6634  Perception  Cards,  First  Series. 

663s  Perception  t'anls.  Second  Scriis. 

6636  Perception    Cards,   Tliird   Sciii.s. 

'"'37  Perception  Cnrds,  Fourth  Series. 

782  Phrase  Cards,  'First  Set. 

X/i^i  Phrase  Cards,  Second  Set. 

8784  Phrase  Cards,' Third   Set. 

8785  Phrase  Cards,  Fourth  Set. 

8790    Phonetic  Elenioht  Cards,  First  Set. 
8791'    Phonetic  Element  Cards,  Second  Set. 
8792    Phonetic  Elerhent  Cards,  Third  Set. 

ARITHMETIC 
Buker-Felter  Arithmetics 
;;86     Book  One,  Part  One,  3A-3B. 
^.'8-     I!onk  One,  Part  Two.  4A-4B. 
'iMik  Two,  Part  One,  5A-5R. 
;ook  Two.  Part  Two,  f«A-6B. 
ojo,     Uook  Three,  Part" One,  7A-7B. 
Book  Three,  Part  Two,  8A-8R. 


ENGLISH 
Brautigam,   Harper   and   Kidd's   Progressive   Composition 
Lessons 
For  Third  Year,  3A-3B.        ^ 
For  I'ourth  Year,  4A-4B. 
For  Fifth  Year,  sA-sB. 
For  Sixth  Year,  6A-6B. 
For  Seventh  Year,  7\-7B. 
For  Eigiith   Year,  SA-SB. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Conn  Physiolopy  and   Health.    Hook  One,  3A-4K 
Conn   Physiolopy  and  Health,  Book  Two,  5A-8B 
The  Progressive  Music  Series. 
1 1682     Book  One,  3A-3B. 
Book  Two,  4.^-4B. 
Book  Three,  5A-6B. 
Book  Four,  7A-8li. 

MUSIC 
The  New  Normal  Music — Xew  Yor' 
6091     Book  One,  Part   One,  -3B. 
'>og2     Book  One,  Part  Two,  4A-4B. 
Book  Two.  Part  One,  5A-SB. 
Book  Two,  Part  Two,  6A-6B. 
Book  Three.  Part  One.  7A. 
Book  Three.    Part   Two,   7B. 

PHRASE  CARDS— STORY  STEPS 
Set  A. 
Set  B. 
Set  C. 
Set  D. 
Se{  E. 

WORD  CARDS     STORY  STEPS 
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5770 
5771 
5772 
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.5774 
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9856 
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A   Feriect  Combination  of  Literary  Content  and  Effective  Method 


has  made 


The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading 

By  Burchill,  EtUnger  and  Shimer 

-the  most    brilliantly   successful 
series  of  readers  on  the  market 

IT  GIVES  THE  CHILD  REAL  LITERATURE  TO  READ  FROM  THE  yCRY FIRST  LESSON 

THE  LEADING  METHOD  SERIES  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

THE    PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC   SERIES  PROGRESSIVE   COMPOSITION    LESSONS 

icures  the  best  results  in  the  development  of  accurate 
musical  knovvledg,e,  keen  app'iTKttii.n  nf  tnnsic  as  an 
art  and  spontaneous  singin;. 

1 1  contains  only  tjie  best  songs  of  the  best  composers  of  all 
]x;nods.  It  contains  also  the  best  folk  music  of  many 
nations— there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  folk 
^ongs  in  the  series. 

^LL  THE  ABOVE  BOOKS  ARE  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST 

SILVER,  BIJRDETT  &  COMPANY,  126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City^ 


riiey  are  founded  on  actual  classroom  experiei^ce  with 
average  children. 


They  supply  tlie  pupil  with  something  to  say — with  ma- 
terial intimately  connected  with  his  everyday  life. 

They  show  him  how  to  say  it — how  to  think  for  himself 
and  how  to  get  his  tho'ughts  on  paper. 
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Announcement  of  Publication 

The  Teacher,  The  School  and  The  Community 

By  Inez  N.  McFee 

A  BOOK  for  teachers  which  is  refreshing  in  its  freedom  from 
technical  phraseology  and  in  its  friendly,  common-sense  sugges- 
tions. It  is  based  on  the  solid  pedagogy  of  a  generation  ago  and  yet 
it  is  enthusiastic  and  up  to  date.  In  dealing  with  the  physical,  the 
mental  and  the  moral  training  of  the  child  it  offers  many  definite 
suggestions  which  have  been  tried  out  most  successfully.  It  unifies 
the  work  of  the  school  and  the  home. 

The  following  chapter  titles  show  the  practical  character  of  the 
book:  School  PunishmeBts,  Beautifying  the  Schoolroom;  Conducting  Reci- 
tations; A  Talk  with  the  Grammar  Teacher;  History  in  the  Grades;  School 
Recreations  and  Amusements,  etc. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  book  is  its  index,  which  makes  it 
instantly  available  for  the  teacher's  desk  use. 

Dann's  Junior  Songs 

By'HOLLIS  DANN,  Mus.  D..  Professor  of  Music  and  Head  of  Department  of  Music, 
Cornell  University.     Author  of  the  HoUis  Dann  Music  Course. 

TTHIS  collection  has  been  prepared  for  upper  grammar  grades  and  junior 
high  schools  and  thus  continues  the  work  of  the  Hollis  Dann  Music 
Course  covering  the  first  six  grades.  It  meets  the  demand  for  good  songs  in 
these  schools  where  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  changing  voices  of  both 
boys  and  girls. 

For  assembly  singing  this  book  presents  i  large  amount  of  attractive  and 
appropriate  song  material,  which  has  been  especially  composed  or  arranged 
with  optional  parts  for  changed  voices.  This  special  treatment  has  caused  the 
songs  to  be  arranged  in  five  homogeneous  groups  each  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  containing  community  songs  and  hymns,  contributes  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  voice  distribution. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

100  Washington  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 
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Bourne  &  Benton's 
HISTORY 


OF  THE 


UNITED 
STATES 

has  features  that 

put  it  in  a  class 

by  itself 

Grades  7B,  8A,  8B     Supply  List  No.  5947 
Price  75  cents 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO. 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


AMERICAN  IDEALS 


A  HISTORY  THAT 
TEACHES    THEM 


Bourne  and  Benton's  HISTORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

inculates  thorough  Americanism,  its  narratives  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  fathers  and  forefathers  promote  warm  feelings  of 
patriotism,  and  it  makes  very  clear  the  ideals  for  vyhich  our  Gov- 
ernment stands.  These  ends  are  best  accomplished  not  by 
preachments  and  paragraphs  on  moralizings,  but  by  the  tone  of 
the  story  and  the  emphasis  shown  in  the  selection  of  facts. 


What  are  the  ideals  of  Amer- 
ica? We  have  had  all  sorts  of 
answers  to  the  question,  but  so 
far  as  grammar-school  children 
are  able  to  appreciate  them,  they 
may  be  summed  up  as : 

1.  Lincoln's  definition  of  govern- 
ment by  the  i)eopIe. 

2.  Tlie  honor  due  to  industry  and 
achievement 

3.  The  recognition  of  worth  in  men 
and  women  irrespective  of  rank, 
riches  or  birth,  and 

4.  The  aim  to  secure  for  all  a  com- 
mon opnortunity  of  self-develop- 
ment. 

This  history  teaches  patriot- 
ism.    It     does     not     say     "Be 


patriotic,"  but  its  treatment  of 
men  like  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Lincoln  quickens  re- 
spect and  love  for  them,  and 
this  is  one  element  in  our  patriot- 
ism. The  narrative  of  our 
greater  wars  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  call  to  sacrifice 
that  men  have  repeatedly 
heard.  They  have  a  warmth 
that  is  sure  to  effect  the  desired 
end.  Indeed,  the  whole  book 
is  infused  with  a  spirit  of  satis- 
faction in  the  real  things  we 
have  accomplished,  not  in  our 
wealth,  but  in  our  work  and 
efforts. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


EVERYDAY  CLASSICS 

By  FRANKLIN  T.   BAKER  and  ASHLEY  H.  THORNDIKE 

The  most  attractive  basal  readers  ever  published.  They  contain  the  classics  which  every  child  should  know.  These 
arc  selected  and  graded  by  two  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  of  English.  Illustrated  by  Pogany  and  other  artists  of 
international  reputation. 


BAKER  &  THORNDYKE:  EVERYDAY  CLASSICS 

11733  (1)   Everyday  Classics,  Third  Reader $.36 

11733  (2)   Everyday  Classics,  Fourth  Reader    42 

11733   (3)   Everyday  Classics,  Fifth    Reader 4.'> 

11733   (4)   Everyday  Classics,  Sixth  Reader 45 

11750  (1)  The  Teaching  of  Reading,  A  Manual 38 

BYRNES-RICHMAN-ROEERTS:  PUPILS'  ARITHMETIC 

.5534  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Part  1,  3a  to  3b 20 

5390  Pupils'   Arithmetic,  Part  2,  4a  to  4b 23 

5391  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  3,  5a  to  .5b 27 

5392  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  4,  6a  to  fib 27 

5393  Pupils'  Arithmetic,   Book  5,  7a  to  7b 31 

.5394  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  6,  7a  to  8b 39 

TARR  &  McMURRY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 

5909  New  Gteographyi,  Book  1,  4a  ;to  5b     48 

8677  New  Geography/  Book  1,  Pt.  1,  4a,  4b     30 

8678  New  Geography,  Book  1,  Pt.  2,  N.    Y.    Ed.,   5a,   5b..    .38 
5912  New  Geography,  Book  2,  8a,    8b 8E 

5910  New  Geography,  Book  2,  Pt.  1,   6a.    7a 48 

.5911  New  Geography,  Book  2,  Pt.  2,   6b,   7b 48 

EMERSON  &  BENDER:  MODERN  ENGLISH 

5725  Modern  English  Bk.  1,  N.  Y.  Ed.    Rev 

5726  Modern  English,  Bk,  2,  N.  Y.  Ed 


.40 
.48 


LISTER :  MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT  WRITING 

11730     Lister:  Primary  Book,  la  to  3b $.10 

8749  Lister:  Elementary   Book,  4a  to  5b 12 

8750  Lister:  Advanced  Book,  6a  to  8b 15 

9864     Lister :  Teachers'    Manual    30 

VAN  WAGENEN:  DICTATION  DAY  BY  DAY 

T605     Dictation  Day  by  Day,  3rd  Year 14 

7606     Dictation  Day  by  Day,  4th  Year 15 

7C07     Dictation  Day  by  Day,  5th  Year 15 

7608    Dictation  Day  by  Day,  6th  Year 15 

8964     Dictation  Day  by  Day,  7th  &  8th  Years IS 

NEW  AMERICAN  MUSIC  READERS 

6034     New  American  Music  Reader,  I,  la,  3a 39 

6025  New  American  Music  Reader,  II,  3b,   4b 34 

6026  New  American  Music  Reader,  III,    5a,    6b 38 

6037     New  American  Music  Reader,  IV,    7a,    8b 38 

6106     Rix:   Songs  of  School  and  Flag 56 

O'SHEA  &  KELLOGG:  HEALTH  SERIES 

8744  Health    Habits,    4a   to    5b 34 

8745  Health   and   Cleanliness,   6a-6b 41 

8746  The  Body  in  Health,  7a-7b 49 

8747  Making  the  Most  of  Life,  8a-8b 49 
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3669 

11886 
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Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 
Pitman's  Shorthand  Rapid  Course. 
Twentieth  Century  Business  Dictation  Book  and  Legal 
Forms. 
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"The  Story  of  the  Alphabet" 

By  Edward  Clodd 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co..  N.  Y. 


A  Ichool  which  used  Ancient  Stone  Tablets 
lor  text  books  would  be  no  more  behind  the 
timti  than  one  which  neglects  Dental  Hygiene. 

1  HE  youth  of  America  need  instruction 
in  the  care  of  the  teeth — need  it  today 
more  than  ever  as  a  factor  in  maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  health  throughout 
the  country. 

Army  and  Navy  Dental  Lieutenants,  and  dentists 
in  private  practice  who  treat  the  boys  in  Service 
have  found  surprising  ignorance  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  teeth  and  their  care. 

Start  your  pupils  on  the  right  road — urge  on  them 
the  vital  significance  of  the  twice-a-day  brushing 
and  the  twice-a-year  visit  to  the  dentist. 

In  spreading  the  message  of  "Good  Teeth — Good 
Health"  you  will  find  that  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  helps  in  a  practical  way.  Its  delicious  flavor 
appeals  to  the  normal  taste  of  childhood,  and  thereby 
encourages  the  habit  of  regular  care. 

The  entire  freedom  from  harmful  grit  and  dangerous 
over-medication  makes  Colgate's  safe  and  sane.  As 
your  own  personal  dentifrice,  used  eviry  day,  it 
brings  you  both  pleasure  and  profit— and  '  'teacher's' ' 
example  is  a  powerful  factor  in  getting  the  children 
to  follow  out  your  instructions. 

Reminder  cards  and  other  aids  to  lighten  your  work 
and  help  you  forward  the  efficiency  and  happiness 
of  your  pupils  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  your  name 
and  address  together  with  a  notation  as  to  the 
number  of  pupils  under  your  direct  care.  At  present 
we  cannot  send  trial  tubes  as  in  past  years. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  74  199  Fulton  Street  New  York 

COLGOTEl'S 

RIBBON  DCNXaL  CRCeCO 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  1919 


AN  ELEMENTARY  READER  IN  CIVICS 
taaiy  Waldo's  "Safety  First  for  Little  Folks". 3A-4B  to^ 


A  NEW  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THEjy 
HOWE  READERS      "  ^Zl 

To  take  the  place  of  List  Nos.  6467,  6468,  6469,  6470,  6471 


I2a0x  Howe  Readers  by  Grades: 

iS36a  Howe  Readers  by  Grades: 

13363  Howe  Readers  by  Grades: 

13364  Howe  Readers  by  Grades: 

13365  Howe  Readers  by  Grades: 


Book 

I. 

xA-xB 

.31 

Book 

II. 

sA-aB 

•ai 

Book 

III. 

3A-3B 

.30 

Book 

IV. 

4A-4B 

■33 

Book 

V. 

5A-5B 

.36 

TWO  MORE  OF  THE 

McMANUS-HAAREN  NATURAL 
METHOD  READERS 

13367  Natural  Method   Fourth   Reader 4A-4B    49 

xa368  Natural   Method   Fifth    Reader sA-sB    48 

A  PATRIOTIC  READER 
lajii  Greene's   "America    First" 6A-6B    4a 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL-STORY  READER 

OF  THE  WEST 

X33X3  Yard's  "The  Top  of  the  Continent".... 6A-6B    .57 

MANY  NEW  NURSERY  AND  FOLK  TALES 

X33g6  Skinner's     "Nursery     Tales     from     Many 

Lands" 3A-3B    .38 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
597-599  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


PEERLESS 

UNIT  SYSTEM  OF 

VENTILATING 
And  HEATING 
For   SCHOOLS 


Pure  air  and  proper  temperature  conditions  are  prime  essentials  to  student  health 
and  efficiency.  The  Peerless  Unit  System  of  Ventilating  and  Heating  stands  clearly 
alone  as  the  means  of  meeting  these  requirements.  The  volume,  temperature  and 
condition  of  the  pure,  fresh  air,  cleansed  of  dust  and  healthfully  humidified,  positively 
supplied  to  each  room,  is  made  exactly  right  for  that  room,  independent  of  every 
other  room,  and  distributed  thoroughly  throughout  the  room  without  drafts. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  the  smallest  of  any  system  of  mechanical  ventilation, 
while  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  almost  negligible. 

Catalog  on  request. 

OUR  ENGINEERING  STAFF  IS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE. 


PEERLESS  UNIT 

VENTILATION  CO.,  Inc. 

521-523  Wsst  23d  Street 

New  Y«rk  Gty 
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Poems  for  CKildren* 


ANNETTE  WYNNE 


The  poems  published  in  this  number  of  Teachers 
Monographs  are  by  Mrs.  Annette  Wynne  Steigman,  whose 
pen-name  is  Annette  Wynne. 

Before  Mrs.  Steigman's  appointment  to  the  Department 
of  English,  in  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  she  taught 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Editor,  only  in  the  works  of 
Eugene  Field  and  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  can  such  an 
insight  and  appreciation  of  child-nature,  as  Mrs.  Steigman 
shows,  be  found.  Her  poems  will  be  published  in  book 
form'  under  the  title  "For  Days  and  Days"  by  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co. 


EACH  DAWN. 

Each  dawn  before  my  eyes  I  see 
A  shining  new  day  spread  for  me; 
All  trace  of  wornout  yesterday 
The  winds  of  night  have  washed  away. 
O  let  me  use  God's  hand-work  well 
His  glorious  daily  miracle! 

EACH  NEW  DAY  SLIPS  OUT  OF  MY  HAND. 

Each  new  little  day  slips  out  of  my  hand. 

And  then  with  another  new  day  I  stand; 

But  soon  that  is  gone  and  folded  away, 

I  wish  I  might  keep  forever  one  day. 

I  wish  that  one  good  day  might  always  stay, 

For  the  good  days  hurry  on  so  fast. 

Only  the  bad  days  seem  to  last; 

But  soon  the  worst  of  days  is  past; 

And  now  within  my  room  I  stand 

With  a  new  little  day  within  my  hand. 

EVERY  DAY'S  A  LITTLE  YEAR 
Every  day's  a  little  year 
Keep  it  new  and  full  of  cheer. 
Keep  it  glad  in  any  weather, 
So,  by  adding  days  together — 
All  the  whole  big  year  is  true — 
Full  of  cheer  and  shining  new! 

DAYS. 
Every  sort  of  a  day  together. 
Makes  a  year  of  every  weather. 
Rainy  days  and  clear  days,  warm  days  and  cool, 
Holidays,  vacation  days  and  days  to  go  to  school, 
Winter  days  and  summer  days  and  days  of  spring  and 

fall, 
To  make  the  calendar,  my  dear,  we  have  to  take  them 

all, 


Here's  a  pretty  day  for  trying,  here's  a  rainy  day  for 

working, 
But  I  cannot  find  a  single  day  in  all  the  year  for 

shirking. 
There  are  days  when  we  are  very  glad, 
And  days  when  we  are  still  and  sad, 
But  on  all  days,  I  find  it  good 
To  do  to  others  as  I  would 
Be  done  by — that's  the  way 
To  keep  each  passing  day 
And  so  spend  happy  times  together 
In  sunny  or  in  windy  weather. 

TWELVE  MONTHS  IN  A  ROW. 

Twelve  months  in  a  row, 

Use  them  well  and  let  them  go; 

Welcome  them  without  a  fear. 

Let  them  go  without  a  tear — 

Twelve  months  in  a  year; 

Greet  the  passing  miracle, 

Sping  and  summer  beautiful, 

Autumn,  winter,  gliding  on, 

Glorious  seasons  quickly  gone — 

God's  treasures  in  a  row, 

Take  them,  love  them,  let  them  go ! 

BEFORE  IT'S  TIME  TO  GO  TO  BED. 
"Before  it's  time  to  go  to  bed, 
Let's  have  a  feast,"  October  said. 
Let's  call  our  family  all  together. 
And  celebrate  this  pleasant  weather"; 
Then  every  leaf  put  on  her  best, 
And  each  small  shrub  most  richly  dressed, 
In  red  and  gold  and  orange,  too, 
And  many  another  party  hue. 
The  party  lasted  day  and  night. 
Until  the  leaves  were  tired  quite, 
"O  Mother,  dear,"  at  last  each  said, 
"It's  time  for  us  to  go  to  bed; 
Dear  Mother  Tr^e,  goodnig -t  to  you!" 
Then  loosed  her  hand  and  oS  it  flew. 
And  every  little  sleepy  head 
Soon  settled  in  the  garden  bed. 
And  dreamed  the  dreams  that  flowers  do 
And  slept  and  slept  the  winter  thru. 

PALOS,  SPAIN,   1493. 
What  a  stir  in  the  harbor! 
What  a  stir  in  the  street! 


*Cop]rrigbted  By  Annette  Wynne,  1916. 
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What  a  stowing  of  cargo 
And  noisy  hurrying  feet! 


What  a  stir  on  the  quay  steps 

As  the  boats  turn  out  to  sea; 
What  ships  looked  ever  gallant 

As  Columbus'  little  three? 

What  a  waving  of  kerchiefs; 

What  a  stir  in  the  breast ; 
What  a  tumult  of  feeling 

As  the  ships  dropped  into  the  West 

What  a  stir  in  Palos 

When  the  Nina  came  again; 
What  a  ringing  of  mad  wild  bells 

What  a  feteing  of  men! 

What  a  stir  in  the  earth  and  air 
As  the  mighty  truth  unfurled 

Three  ships  and  a  crew  and  a  great,  great  soul- 
Columbus — had  found  a  world! 

ISABEL. 

Chir  Columbus,  wise  and  brave. 
Daunted  not  by  wind  or  wave, 
Greatest  of  seamen  of  old. 
When  again  your  tale  is  told. 
We  shall  never  fail  to  tell 
Of  the  good  Queen  Isabel. 


Suppose  your  small  ships  made  of  wood, 
Were  not  so  trusty,  strong  and  good 
We  should  not  keep  your  day  each  year. 
And  I  should  not  be  standing  here. 
Perhaps  I'd  live  far,  far  away 
And  never  know  Columbus  Day. 

My  house  and  every  building  tall, 
The  school  would  not  be  here  at  all; 
Along  the  street  where  people  go 
Only  strong,  strong  trees  would  grow; 
And  everywhere  on  lake  and  hill 
The  land  would  be  quite  dark  and  still. 
With  only  wigwams  on  the  ground 
And  Indian  children  walking  round 
And  not  a  stars  and  stripes  in  sight 
At  evening  or  in  morning  light. 

0  dear,  I  wonder  where  I'd  be 

If  you  had  never  crossed  the  sea; 
Christopher  Columbus; 

1  like  it  better  far  this  way; 

I  like  to  live  at  home  and  play; 
And  so  I'll  keep  Colum,bus  Day. 

I'm  glad  you  sailed,  I'm  glad  you  knew 
The  earth  is  round ;  I'm  glad  the  good  queen  trust- 
ed you 
I'm  glad  you  were  so  brave  and  wise  and  true  I 
Christopher  Columbus. 


Little  did  the  wise  men  know 

Of  the  truths  they  scoffed  at  so, 

But  the  greatness  of  your  thought 

Set  their  proudest  scorn  to  naught, 

For  one  lady  listened  well 

And  marked  your  words — Queen  Isabel! 

"He  must  have  the  ships  and  men  1 
He  will  come  back  home  again, 
(Would  that  I  could  give  him  more!) 
Bringing  honor  to  our  shore, — 
All  my  jewels  go  and  sell," 
Said  the  great  Queen  Isabel. 

The  ships  were  bought,  he  crossed  the  main 
And  found  a  brand  new  land  for  Spain; 
One  woman's  name  shall  not  grow  dim 
As  long  as  we  remember  him; 
She  was  wise  and  trusted  well — 
All  honor  to  Queen  Isabel ! 


SONG  FOR  COLUMBUS  DAY. 
I  took  my  three  little  trusty  boats 

And  I  went  out  to  sea. 
The  Pinta,  the  Little  Nina 

And  the  good  old  Santa  Marie. 

I  looked  for  the  road  to  India, 

As  rich  as  rich  could  be. 
And  for  that  were  spread  the  broad  white  sails 

Of  Pinta,  Nina,  and  Santa  Marie. 

I  sailed  and  sailed  for  many  a  day. 
And  the  sailors  all  frowned  at  me 

And  the  Pinta,  the  little  Nina, 
And  the  good  old  Santa  Marie. 

But  when  I  cried,  "Land,  land  ahead  I" 

They  were  gay  as  gay  could  be ; 
And  they  praised  the  Pinta  and  Nina 

And  the  good  old  Santa  Marie. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 
Christopher  Columbus,  where  would  I  be 
if  you  had  never  crosseJ  the  sea. 
If  you  had  never  thought  the  earth  a  ball. 
If  you  had  never  cared  to  sail  at  all? 
Suppose  the  kind  Queen  Isabel 
Had  loved  her  jewels  far  too  well 
To  sell  them  to  a  sailor  true 
Like  you; 
Christopher  Columbus; 


And  what  I  found  in  the  far,  far  West 

Only  God's  sight  can  see, 
So,  all,  give  thanks  for  the  Pinta, 

The  Nina,  and  Santa  Marie. 

HALLOW  E'EN. 

The  time  when  bats  fly  thru  the  rooms. 
And  witches  ride  about  on  brooms. 
And  people  try  the  strangest  dishes — 
That's  the  time  for  making  wishes. 
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When  pumpkin  lights  are  everywhere. 
And  ghosts  that  giggle  on  the  stair 
Are  waiting  to  jump  out  at  you — 
That's  when  wishes  all  come  true. 

SONG  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Columbus  was  a  brave  man, 

On  the  land  and  sea. 
He  loved  his  God,  his  men,  his  land. 

His  sail  boats  three. 

Columbus  and  his  sailors 

Went  venturing  on  the  sea, 
O,  they  went  sailing  far  and  near 

In  sail  boats  three. 

The  Pinta  and  the  Nina 

And  the  blessed  Santa  Marie, 
And  these  were  brave  and  gallant  boats 

As  ever  took  to  sea. 

If  we  should  go  a-sailing 

Upon  the  great,  broad  sea, 
We'd  never  see  such  sailors 

Or  sail  boats  three. 

COLUMBUS. 
An  Italian  boy  that  liked  to  play 
In  Genoa  about  the  ships  all  day, 
With  curly  head  and  dark,  dark  eyes, 
That  gazed  at  earth  in  child  surprise; 
And  dreamed  of  distant  stranger  skies. 

He  watched  the  ships  that  came  crowding  in 
With  cargo  of  riches ;  he  loved  the  din 
Of  the  glad  rush  out  and  the  spreading  sails 
And  the  echo  of  far-oflf  windy  gales. 

He  studied  the  books  of  the  olden  day ; 
He  studied  but  knew  far  more  than  they ; 
He  talked  to  the  learned  men  of  the  school — 
So  wise  he  was  they  thought  him  a  fool, 
A  fool  with  the  dark,  dark  dreamful  eyes, 
A  child  he  was — grown  wonder-wise. 

Youth  and  dreams  are  over  past 

And  out,  far  out  he  is  sailing  fast 

Toward  the  seas  he  dream ;  strange  lands  arise — 

The  world  is  made  rich  by  his  great  enterprise — 

And  the  wisest  know  he  was  more  than  wise. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY. 
Brave  and  high-souled  Pilgrims,  ye  who  know  no  fears. 
How  your  words  of  thankfulness  go   ringing  down  the 

years ; 
May  we  follow  after,  like  you  work  and  pray, 
And  with  hearts  of  thankfulness  keep  Thanksgiving  Day. 

NOVEMBER. 

No  matter  how  hard  you  try 

Old  crying  wind,  you  cannot  make  us  cry. 


You  make  the  poor  leaves  sorry — very, 

But  we  shall  keep  on  being  merry; 

It's  good  it's  true 

Not  all  the  months  behave  like  you. 

Blowing  mean,  and  blowing  cold, 

Hurting  ragged  folks  and  old. 

As  if  you  never  would  be  through ; 

But  never  mind. 

Right  near  the  end  we'll  find 

A  time  for  all  to  laugh  and  play; 

You  may  be  all  month  unkind 

But  after  all,  you  bring  Thanksgiving  Day 

And  that  makes  us  glad — 

And  so.  cold  old  month,  you're  not  so  bad. 

DECEMBER. 

Before  the  old,  old  year  can  go. 
Before  the  new  year's  wind  can  blow 
The  merriest  time  of  all  must  come, 
Of  Santa  Claus  and  doll  and  drum, 
And  Christmas  greens  and  fir  trees  tall — 
What  if  December's  last — it's  best  of  all ! 

SONG  OF  THE  SNOW  FLAKES. 

We're  very  small,  we're  very  small, 

But  we  can  cover  the  world  and  all ; 

We'll  drop  one  by  one  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

And  when  you  awake  in  the  morning  light, 

You'll  find  not  a  stick  or  a  stone  in  sight.  J 

We're  very  small,  we're  very  small, 

You'll  never  hear  us  as  we  fall ; 

We'll  cover  the  church,  and  we'll  cover  the  tree. 

And  cover  the  people  that  come  out  to  see 

What  a  white,  white  world  the  world  can  be! 

IF  SANTA  DID  NOT  LIKE  HIS  WORK. 

If  Santa  did  not  like  his  work 
He'd  often  have  a  chance  to  shirk, 
I  think  that  he'd  be  very  glad 
When  many  children  had  been  bad, 
For  then  he  would  not  have  to  go 
So  long  and  far  thru  wind  and  snow. 

THE  LITTLE  BIRD  UPON  THE  TREE. 

The  little  bird  upon  the  tree 
Knows  more,  far  more,  than  you  or  me; 
And  no  wise  man  could  teach  him  how 
To  hang  a  nest  safe  from  the  bough, 
And  no  wise  man  need  tell  him  when 
It's  time  to  start  down  South  again. 

THE  LITTLE  NEW  PUPIL. 

A  brand  new  pupil  came  to  school, 
His  eyes — how  quick  and  bright ! — 

I  wonder  will  he  learn  each  rule — 
And  learn  to  read  and  write. 

I  hope  he'll  always  wipe  his  feet 

On  coming  up  the  stair. 
And  keep  his  face  and  garments  neatj 

And  brush  his  teeth  and  hair. 
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A  brand  new  pupil  came  to  school.  WHEN  PEOPLE  GROW  TOO  BIG  AND  WISE. 

I  fear  he  came  to  play —  When  people  grow  too  big  and  wise 

I  fear  he'll  never  keep  the  rule —  They  seem  to  lose  their  proper  eyes; 

He's  but  a  kitten  grey.  They  do  not  like  a  kite  or  ball 

Or  any  other  toys  at  all. 

GOOD-MORNING,  SUN. 

Good-morning,  Sun, 
Work's  begun 
For  everyone ; 
While  you  stay 
And  make  our  day 
Let  me  be  as  true 
And  good  as  you. 


So, 

When  you  go 

Out  to  the  West 

I  shall  be  glad  for  rest 

And  glad  for  the  day 

That  went  away. 

Good-morning,  Sun, 

Work's  begun 

And  play — 

Thank  you  for  the  day. 

I  WONDER  IF  THE  LION  KNOWS. 

I  wonder  if  the  lion  knows 

That  people  are  afraid, 
To  meet  him  when  for  walks  he  goes 

Beneath  the  jungle  shade; 
And  when  they  scream  and  run  away. 
O,  does  he  laugh  at  their  dismay? 
And  does  he  say  with  head  tossed  high : 
"How  'terribully'  fierce  am  I  ?" 

I'd  like  to  know 

If  this  is  so ; 

But  if  I  met  a  lion  some  day 

I  would  not  ask,  I'd  run  away. 

For  surely  it  is  not  a  treat 

To  meet  a  lion  on  the  street ! 


WHEN  PEOPLE  COME  TOGETHER. 

When  people  come  together, 
"How  do  you  do?"  they  say; 

"It's  really  pleasant  weather — 
I'm  glad  you  came  this  way!" 

"And  will  you  take  a  little  walk 

Along  a  quiet  street, 
Or  if  you'd  come  to  our  house 

We'd  count  it  quite  a  treat !" 

When  people  leave  each  other, 
"Goodbye,  goodbye,"  they  say, 

"Best  wishes  to  your  mother, 
I  wish  you  now  good  day." 


THE  POSTMAN. 

The  postman  goes  along  the  street 
With  smiling  face  and  busy  feet; 
I'm  sure  all  people  love  him  for 
His  cheery  whistle  at  the  door. 
And  when  I  hear  him  come,  I  al- 
Most  fly  down  stairs  thru  room  and  hall ; 
I  love  the  postman  better  far 
Than  men  who  richer,  wiser  are. 

A  SAILOR  BOLD. 

Sometimes  I  think  I'd  like  to  roam, 

A  sailor  bold  across  the  sea, 
But  how  could  Mother  stay  at  home 

And  be  so  very  far  from  me  ? 

For  who  would  sing  my  sleepy  song, 
And  tuck  me  in  my  sailor  bed. 

And  say  God  watches  all  night  long, 
And  kiss  rrie  when  my  prayers  are  said? 

I  wonder  if  the  sailor  lad 

Is  very  very  lonely  when 
The  loud  wind  blows;  and  is  he  sad. 

And  does  he  long  for  home  again  ? 

So,  after  all,  I  would  not  roam. 

Until  I'm  eight  to  seas  afar. 
While  I'm  seven  I'll  stay  at  home 

Where  Mother  and  her  kisses  are. 

THE  LETTER  MAN. 

My  Santa  Claus  goes  every  day 
With  presents  on  his  back. 
In  storm,  or  wind,  or  sunny  weather ; 
His  shoes  must  be  of  stoutest  leather. 
And  so  the  bag  that  holds  together 
The  wishes  in  his  pack. 

THE  TALL  TREES  LOOK  OUT  VERY  FAR. 

The  tall  trees  look  out  very  far, 
Perhaps  as  far  as  where  you  are ; 
But  I  can't  see  so  far  around. 
For  I  must  stay  quite  near  the  ground. 

ONE,  TWO,  WINTER'S  THRU. 

One,  two,  winter's  thru ; 

Three,  four,  spring's  at  the  door. 

Five,  six,  April's  tricks, 

Seven,  eight,  bird  and  mate. 

Nine,  ten,  the  world  begins  again! 

THE  LAND  OF  SCHOOL. 

The  Land  of  School  has  desks  and  books, 
But  has  no  fences,  hills,  and  brooks ; 
The  children  live  here  every  day 
Even  when  they'd  rather  play, 
But  the  teacher,  quite  content, 
Is  the  king  or  president. 
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BEFORE  IT'S  TIME  TO  GO  TO  BED. 
"Before  it's  time  to  go  to  bed, 
Let's  have  a  feast,"  October  said, 
"Let's  call  our  family  all  together. 
And  celebrate  this  pleasant  weather" ; 
Then  every  leaf  put  on  her  best, 
And  each  small  shrub  most  richly  dressed. 
In  red  and  gold  and  orange,  too. 
And  many  another  party  hue. 
The  party  lasted  day  and  night. 
Until  the  leaves  were  tired  quite, 
■'O  Mother,  dear,"  at  last  each  said, 
"It's  time  for  us  to  go  to  bed; 
Dear  Mother  Tree,  goodnight  to  you !" 
Then  loosed  her  hand  and  off  it  flew. 
And  every  little  sleepy  head 
Soon  settled  in  the  garden  bed, 
And  dreamed  the  dreams  that  flowers  do 
And  slept  and  slept  the  winter  thru. 

PRETTY  FIR  TREE. 

Pretty  fir  tree,  when  you  grew 

In  the  dark  and  damp  and  dew, 

Did  you  ever  dream  that  you 

Would  come  and  stand  before  our  sight. 

Dressed  in  gold  and  silver  bright, 

On  Christmas  night? 

Pretty  fir  tree  shining  so, 
I  am  glad  you  learned  to  grow, 
I  am  glad  you  came  to  be 
Our  Christmas  tree. 

Shine  upon  us  all  the  night. 

Fill  our  hearts  with  Christmas  light, 

Let  us  make  our  small  place  bright 

All  life  thru. 

Pretty  fir  tree,  just  as  you  I 

ALL  DAY  THE  HAPPY  INDIAN. 

All  day  the  happy  Indian  stalks  about  the  land, 
Happy  in  the  forest  or  in  the  desert  sand. 
And  I  would  be  an  Indian  except  at  night, 
For  I  love  a  cool  bed  of  dazzling  white. 

At  night  the  sleepy  Indian  lies  upon  the  ground. 
And  maybe  people  step  on  him  that  walk  around, 
He  sleeps  upon  a  dusty  skin  with  all  his  might 
For  he  never  had  a  cool  bed  of  dazzling  white. 

LANDS  AND  OCEANS. 
Lands  and  oceans  all  are  curled 
Tight  around  the  world. 
And  the  earth  is  like  a  ball. 
Houses,  people,  trees  and  all. 

Round  and  round  the  big  ball  goes ; 
When  we're  up  or  down — who  knows ! — 
Should  I  jump  up  very  high 
I'd  fall,  perhaps,  into  the  sky. 


Lands  and  ocean  all  are  curled 
Tight  around  the  world. 
And  the  world  is  like  a  ball, 
Houses,  people,  trees  and  all. 

THE  PILGRIMS  CAME. 

The  Pilgrims  came  across  the  sea. 
And  never  thought  of  you  and  me; 
And  yet  it's  very  strange  the  way 
We  think  of  them  Thanksgiving  Day. 

We  tell  their  story  old  and  true 
Of  how  they  sailed  across  the  blue, 
And  found  a  new  land  to  be  free 
And  built  their  homes  quite  near  the  sea. 

Every  child  knows  well  the  tale 
Of  how  they  bravely  turned  the  sail. 
And  journeyed  many  a  day  and  night. 
To  worship  God  as  they  thought  right. 

The  people  think  that  they  were  sad. 
And  grave ;  I'm  sure  that  they  were  glad — 
They  made  Thanksgiving  Day — that's  fun- 
We  thank  the  Pilgrims,  every  one! 

LITTLE  MAID  OF  FAR  JAPAN. 

Litte  maid  upon  my  fan 

Did  you  come  from  far  Japan? 

What  a  tiny  oval  facel 

Do  you  like  this  other  place? 

Do  you  miss  the  cherry  trees 
Where  you  knew  the  little  breeze, 
Where  you  heard  the  cuckoo  sing 
In  the  spring? 

Then  you  crossed  your  lattice  floor, 
Flung  aside  your  paper  door. 
Joined  the  other  maids  at  play, 
Far  away. 

Now  you  live  upon  my  fan, 
Little  maid  of  far  Japan, 
Still,  you  have  a  merry  face — 
Do  you  like  this  other  place? 

TUSITALA. 
(To  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.) 
Tusitala,  you  can  tell 
Tales  for  children  very  well, 
Soldiers,  gardens,  hills,  and  trees. 
Boats  and  pails  and  little  seas 
Tales  of  butterflies  with  wings — 
All  the  world  of  little  things. 

Tusitala,  you  who  made 
Tales  of  all  the  times  you  played 
In  the  garden,  in  the  swing. 
In  the  world  of  everything, 
Long  as  any  tale  is  told 
You  cannot  grow  sad  or  old. 
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Tusitala,  you  who  knew 
All  the  good  things  children  do- 
Garden  gate  and  meadow  tree, 
Sofa,  counterpane,  and  sea, 
Long  as  there's  the  wind  and  sky 
Teller,  you  shall  never  die! 
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COLORED  COUNTRIES. 

From  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  far-off  Borneo, 
There  are  countries  of  all  colors  where  I  should  love  to  go. 
(I  shouldn't  mind  geography  if  I  could  travel  sol) 


[The    people   of    Samoa    Island 
•Tusitala,"  the  "Teller  of  Tales."] 
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WHERE  THE  FLAG  GOES  THERE  GO  I! 

Down  the  hollow,  up  the  hill. 
Where  the  wind  is  never  still. 
Riding  on  the  white-tipped  foam, 
Climbing  to  the  eagle's  home, 
On  the  earth  or  in  the  sky. 
Where  the  flag  goes — there  go  I! 

Where  the  blow  is  struck  for  right. 
In  the  mist  or  dark  or  light. 
Where  the  prisoned  would  be  free. 
Where  men  die  for  liberty; 
Down  the  hollow,  thru  the  mead, 
There  I  follow  where  you  lead 
In  the  earth  or  in  the  sky 
Where  the  flag  goes — there  go  I ! 

BRIGHT  SHINES  THE  STAR-DIPPED  FLAa 

Bright  shines  the  star-dipped  flag. 

Bright  in  the  sun, 
Bright  when  the  battle  breaks. 
Bright  when  it's  won. 

Look  to  its  star-dipped  fold 

Look  to  the  sky. 
For  all  that  banner  holds 

Conquer  or  die ! 

GEOGRAPHY  JOURNEYS. 

We  do  not  take  a  car  at  all,  and  yet  we  traveling  go. 
In  every  kind  of  foreign  land,  thru  desert  and  thru  snow ; 
The  queerest  kind  of  children  we  meet  along  the  way, 
But  we  are  busy  studying — we  cannot  stop  for  play. 

We  do  not  take  a  ship  at  all,  and  yet  we  sail  the  seas, 
The  North  and  South  and  East  and  West,  in  every  sort  of 

breeze. 
Our  journeying  is  very  swift,  we  must  be  back  to-day. 
We  came  out  here  to  study,  so  we  cannot  stop  for  play. 

We  do  not  take  an  airship  to  go  into  the  sky. 

And  yet  we  visit  in  the  air  and  watch  the  moon  go  by. 

The  sky  is  very  pretty  but  we  haven't  time  for  play. 

We're  studying  this  all  in  a  book — we  have  no  time  for  play. 

1 

Safe  in  our  seats  with  book  in  hand. 
We  travel  swiftly  thru  the  land. 
We  sail  the  sea  and  sky  and  all. 
And  never  fear  to  sink  or  fall. 
We  make  far  journeys  every  day, 
But  never  stay  abroad  to  play. 


But  I  must  sit  upon  my  seat  as  proper  as  you  please, 
And  stare  at  maps  upon  the  wall  all  full  of  pale  blue  seas. 
And  pink  and  purple  countries — (Do  they  really  look  like 
these?) 

O,  dear,  I'd  like  to  sail  away 
And  find  the  purple  ones  some  day, 
I'm  sure  that  I  should  like  to  know 
Geography  that's  studied  so ! 

HIGH  AND  MIGHTY. 

High  and  mighty  pole  you  stand. 
Holding  wires  in  your  hand, 
Wires  crossing  to  and  fro, 
I  should  tire  standing  so. 

I  should  tire  pointing  far 

To  one  little  speck  of  star, 

I  should  tire  holding  so 

All  the  words  I  could  not  know. 

I  should  want  to  stoop  some  day. 
And  drop  my  hands  and  go  to  play ; 
But  straight  and  black  across  the  land 
High  and  mighty  pole  you  stand. 

I'M  JANUARY. 

I'm  January  bringing  you 

A  year  of  days — all  brand,  brand  new, 

I  step  upon  the  frosty  ground. 

When  chimes  and  sleighbells  ring  arotmd; 

You  welcome  me  and  children  sing. 
And  joy  comes  into  everything. 
I  bring  you  love  and  lots  of  cheer, 
And  work  and  friends  for  all  the  year. 

IF  IT  WERE  JANUARY  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

If  it  were  January  all  the  year, 
I  wonder  would  I  like  it  here 
Finding  every  place  I  go — 
Snow,  snow,  always  snow! 

Snow  upon  the  lane  and  street, 
Snow  wherever  children  meet, 
And  the  houses  made  of  snow. 
And  the  school  where  children  go. 

Do  you  think  I'd  grow  to  be 
A  child  quite  different  from  me. 
Who'd 'never  seen  a  thing  but  snoW 
Would  I  be  an  Eskimo? 

I'M  NOT  JUST  FEBRUARY. 
I'm  not  just  February 

With  winds  that  blow 

All  day,  and  piled-up  snow ; 
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I'm  Washington  and  Lincoln,  too 
Who  kept  our  country's  flag  for  you ! 
I'm  Valentine  of  airy  grace — 
With  golden  hearts  and  hearts  of  lace 
And  pretty  cards  that  people  send 
Quite  as  a  secret  to  a  friend. 
Tho  I  am  short  of  days  and  small, 
I'm  quite  a  big  month,  after  all ! 

HEARTS  WERE  MADE  TO  GIVE  AWAY. 
Hearts  were  made  to  give  away 
On  Valentine's  good  day. 
Wrap  them  up  in  dainty  white. 
Send  them  off  the  thirteenth  night, 
Any  kind  of  heart  that's  dandy, 
Heart  of  lace,  and  heart  of  candy, 
Hearts  all  trimmed  with  ribbands  fine 
Send  for  good  St.  Valentine. 
Hearts  were  made  to  give  away 
On  Valentine's  dear  day. 

LINCOLN. 

A  log  cabin,  rude  and  rough, — 

This  was  house  and  home  enough 

For  one  small  boy;  there  in  the  chimney  place 

With  glowing  face 

The  eager  young  eyes  learned  to  trace 

Staunch  old  tales  of  staunch  old  men; 

In  the  firelight  there  and  then 

The  soul  of  Lincoln  grew — 

Vnd  none  knew! — 

)nly  the  great  and  bitter  strife 
Of  later  days  brought  into  life 
Great  deeds  that  blossomed  in  the  gloom 
Of  that  dim  shadowy  firelit  room. 

WASHINGTON. 

First  of  our  great,  we  bring 

New  tributes  to  your  name,  and  sing 

Songs  of  remembrance  on  your  day; 

Years  cannot  ever  wear  away 

Our  thanks  to  you,  nor  render  less 

Our  debt  for  your  great  worthiness. 

WHEN  OUR  LAND  WAS  NEW. 

Washington. 
When  our  land  was  new 

And  all  untried 
It  was  you 

Who  proved  the  guide- 
Proved  her  guide  to  lead  her  so, 
She  could  live  and  grow. 

WTien  our  land  was  new 

And  weak  and  small, 
It  was  you 

Who  taught  her  all — 
For  your  vision  clear  as  sun. 
Thank  you,  Washington ! 

JACK  FROST  IN  MARCH. 

How  changeable  the  children  grow. 
All  winter  long  they  liked  the  snow, 
But  now  they're  begging  me  to  go. 


November  when  the  wind  was  shrill 
They  cried  me  welcome  with  a  will. 
But  now  they're  begging  me  be  still. 

They're  begging  me  to  hurry  by, 

"Jack  Frost,   Jack  Frost,  please   go,"   they  cry, 

"And  let  dear  spring  come  to  the  sky !" 

THE  MARCH  WIND  COMES. 

The  March  wind  comes  with  sound. 
The  trees  bend  over  to  the  ground; 
"O  hold  us  tight.  Dear  Ground,"  they  cry; 
"The  wild  March  wind  is  riding  by." 

"Bend  near,  bend  near,  Tree-Children  Dear, 
But  never  let  the  March  wind  hear, 
O  I  shall  hold  you  firm  and  fast, 
And  soon  the  bold  wind  will  ride  past." 

WASHINGTON. 

A  little  boy  and  a  cherry  tree, 
A  strong  young  man  who  proved  to  be 
A  worker  with  his  brain  and  hand, 
A  soldier  for  his  well-loved  land, 
A  statesman  answering  the  call 
Of  country,  over  all, 
A  glorious  patriot,  noble  son, 
A  soldier — President — a  man ! 
was  Washington! 

MARCH. 

March  is  windy,  March  is  wild, 

Hurries  like  an  eager  child; 

Puffing  mouth  and  ruddy  face, 

Rushing  in  a  windy  race.  « 

A  breath  or  two  he  stops  and  then 

H's  puffing  madly  off  again. 

March  is  windy,  March  is  wild, 
A  rushing,  blowing,  puffing  child. 
And  why  does  March  go  rushing  so? 
He's  trying  to  catch  spring,  you  know. 

MARCH,  MARCHw 

March,  March,  all  the  day. 

Winds  of  March,  please  march  away; 

March  away  with  noisy  drum 

For  the  flowers  want  to  come ; 

March  away  thru  every  street. 

Noisy  tramp  of  noisy  feet, 

Noisy  music  all  the  day — 

March,  March,  March  away  I 

March,  March,  never  still, 
March  away  from  lane  and  hill, 
March  away  from  nook  and  glen, 
April  wants  to  come  again; 
March  away  with  tramp  and  roar, 
April  waits  outside  the  door; 
Flowers  and  children  want  to  play — 
March,  March,  March  away! 
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MARCH. 

Every  one  knows  March's  way, 
Rushing,  blowing,  night  and  day. 
Rushing,  blowing,  day  and  night, 
Not  a  single  flower  in  sight. 
Not  a  bud  upon  a  tree. 
But  you  just  wait  until  the  end  and  see 
When  March  is  packed  at  last  to  go, 
Every  twig  will  start  to  grow — 
All  in  a  trice,  before  you  know. 

MARCH  AND  APRIL. 
(For  Two  Children) 
Stay  in,  stay  in,  O  flowers  stay  in. 
Spring  can't  begin,  it  can't  begin ! 
For  wild  rough  March  rides  all  about, 
Don't  put  your  little  noses  out ; 
Small  heads  should  keep  safe  under  ground, 
Or  March  will  catch  you  riding  round. 

Come  out,  come  out,  O  flowers,  come  out ! 
Wild  March  is  gone  with  rush  and  shout. 
And  April's  eager  to  be  gay, 
Come  out,  for  March  rode  far  away, 
And  Spring  is  dancing  all  around  I 
Come  up,  dear  seeds,  above  the  ground ! 

END  OF  MARCH. 

What  does  the  white  world  know 

Of  flowers  eager  to  grow 

Under  the  snow  ? 

Do  the  brown  limbs  care 

As  they  swing  in  the  crisp  clear  air  ? 

But  O,  little  seed,  you  know, 

Lying  patiently  so — 

Head  under  ground, 

Only  wait — the  call  will  go  round, 

You'll  know  the  sound. 

And  O,  the  snow  must  go, 

For  you,  little  seed,  are  waiting  to  grow! 

O,  the  joy  to  lift  the  head 

Straight  above  the  dark  brown  bed, 

O,  the  joy  to  feel  the  tread 

Of  spring  with  skipping  bare  brave  feet, 

Down  the  warm,  wet  village  street. 

Ah  then  the  brown  branches  care 

And  try  to  touch  her  hair ; 

Streaming  out  in  the  new  warm  air. 

And  O,  the  sky  is  glad,  and  every  brook  and  glea; 

For  then, 

The  world  begins  all  over  again ! 

THE  WINDS  OF  MARCH. 

The  winds  of  March  are  wild  and  strong, 
They  howl  and  whistle  all  day  long; 
They  pull  the  hats  from  tall  men's  heads 
And  frighten  children  in  their  beds. 

They  brush  the  trees,  they  sweep  the  ground, 
I'm  glad  no  seedlings  can  be  found, 
For  March  would  hurt  each  leaf  and  stem  — 
But  April-time  was  made  for  them! 
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LET'S  TAKE  THE  ROAD  AND  FOLLOW  APRIL. 


Let's  take  the  road  and  follow  April, 
April's  heart  is  wild  with  glee, 

April's  lips  were  made  for  laughter. 
What  tho  rain  and  tears  come  after — 
April  calls  and  we  are  free ! 

Let's  take  the  road  and  follow  April — 
Jusc  a  merry  child  is  she — 

Where  she  treads  green  things  start  growiag — 

April  calls,  we  must  be  going — 
April  calls  and  we  are  free  I 

APRIL'S  SHINY  NEW. 

April's  shiny  new 

Bird  in  gayest  feather. 
Hills  and  sky  of  blue. 

This  is  April  weather. 

April's  rushing  rain. 

On  the  peeping  clover. 
On  the  window  pane — 

Now  the  rain  is  over ! 

April,  this  is  you — 

Bird  in  gayest  feather, 
Rain  and  sun  and  dew — 

Laughing-crying  weather  I 

APRIL,  THE  MAGICIAN. 

April  has  a  wand  of  gold. 
To  touch  the  trees  and  then 

They  who  were  quite  poor  and  old 
Grow  young  and  rich  again. 

April  changes  hill  and  tree. 
The  birds  rush  back  to  you. 

And  grasses  grow  again  for  me. 
And  all  the  world  gets  new ! 

ARE  YOU  FROWNING,  ARPIL-CH1LI>? 

Are  you  frowning,  April-child? 
Just  a  moment  back  you  smiled ! 
Now  again  your  frowning's  done 
When  I  thought  you'd  scarce  begim. 

April,  April,  what  a  way. 

Laugh  and  weep  and  frown  and  play. 

So  you  fill  each  flying  day 

With  changefulness 
And  then  comes  May! 

EASTER  DAY. 

Rabbits,  chicks,  and  everything, 
All  dress  up  to  keep  the  spring ; 
That's  how  ^mall  maids  learned  the  way 
To  celebrate  the  Easter  Day. 

And  every  bird  has  learned  to  sing 
A  brand  new  song  about  the  spring; 
And  every  small  maid  has  a  bonnet 
With  a  brand  new  ribband  on  it. 


And  all  the  whole  earth  looks  its  best, 
In  buds  and  leaves  and  ribbands  dressed. 
In  buckles,  songs  and  green  array, 
And  so,  the  world  keeps  Easter  Day! 


RAIN,  RAIN. 
Rain,  rain,  April  rain. 
Washing  tree  and  window  pane. 
Tapping  every  spot  of  ground, 
Ivcst  some  sleepy  seed  be  found; 
can  watch  you  and  be  gay 
Tho  I  cannot  go  to  play. 

Rain,  rain,  April  rain. 
Washer  of  the  hill  and  plain, 
Summer  could  not  be  so  gay 
If  it  did  not  rain  today. 
And  it's  fun  to  stay  inside 
And  see  you  falling  far  and  wide 

WORK  TO  DO. 

What  busy  times  the  world  sees  now, 
With  sprouting  from  each  root  and  bough 
Go  frost,  come  rain,  shine  out,  O,  sun. 
Or  else  the  work  will  not  be  done. 
There's  much  to  do,  there's  much  to  do. 
Before  the  springtime  rush  is  thru ; 
The  foutain  must  be  started  flowing, 
The  little  breeze  must  start  its  blowing. 
And  every  seed  must  start  its  growing. 
And  you,  O,  bird,  your  task  in  spring — 
Is  just  to  sing! 

How  warm  the  sun  shines  on  the  ground, 
There's  not  a  lazy  twig  around ; 
Sing  bird,  sprout  twig,  climb  up,  O,  seed, 
Here's  work,  indeed,  here's  work,   indeed; 
The  fountains  all  are  busy  flowing 
The  softest  little  breeze  is  blowing 
And  every  seed  is  striving,,  growing. 
And  you,  O,  bird,  are  helping  spring 
Your  way —  you  sing ! 

MAY  HAS  DECKED  THE  WORLD. 

May  has  decked  the  world,  that  we 
May  bring  the  brave  on  land  or  sea 
Earth's  glory  on  Memorial  Day, 
The  lovely  meadow  gifts  of  May. 

Brave  dead,  who  saved  our  country,  we 
Come  with  flowers ;  O  living  brave  on  land  or  sea« 
We  wave  the  bright  Red,  White  and  Blue 
And  bring  May  meadow  gifts  to  you ! 

"MOON  OF  GREEN  LEAVES.* 

"  'Moon  of  green  leaves,  come  to  me, 
Come  to  every  wishing  tree, 
Come,  the  leaves  and  I  would  play," 
Cried  the  Indian  boy  to  May. 

"  'Moon  of  green  leaves !",  now  we  call, 
"Thru  the  street  and  woods  and  all, 
'Moon  of  green  leaves',  pretty  May — 
Come — the  whole  world  wants  to  play  f" 
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MAY  SNOW. 

May  is  blue  and  gold  and  green. 
Not  a  trace  of  cloud  is  seen; 
Yet  I  find  along  the  way 
Snowflakes  falling  all  the  day. 

Dainty  snowflakes  fragrant  white. 
And  there's  not  a  cloud  in  sight. 
Snow — you  cannot  truly  be. 
You're  just  petals  from  the  tree. 
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MAY  IS  PRETTY,  MAY  IS  MILD. 

May  is  pretty.  May  is  mild. 
Dances  like  a  happy  child ; 
Sing  out,  robin;  spring  out,  flowers, 
April  went  with  all  her  showers. 
And  the  world  is  green  again ; 
Come  out,  children,  to  the  glen. 
To  the  meadows,  to  the  wood. 
For  the  earth  is  clean  and  good 
And  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue 
And  bright  May  is  calling  you ! 

May  is  pretty.  May  is  mild, 

Dances  like  a  happy  child, 

On  a  blessed  holiday, 

Come  out,  children,  join  the  play! 

MAY. 
"Moon  of  Green  Leaves",  so 
They  called  you  long  ago. 
So  the  Indian  child  at  play 
Spoke  your  name,  dear  Month  of  May. 

MEMORIAL  DAY. 

Is  it  enough  to  think  today 
Of  all  our  brave,  then  put  away 
The  thought  until  a  year  has  sped  ? 
Is  this  full  honor  for  our  dead? 

Is  it  enough  to  sing  a  song 

And  deck  a  grave;  and  all  year  long 

Forget  the  brave  who  died  that  we 

Might  keep  our  great  land  proud  and  free? 

Full  service  needs  a  greater  toll — 
That  we  who  live  give  heart  and  soul 
To  keep  the  land  they  died  to  save. 
And  be  ourselves,  in  turn,  the  brave! 

ARBOR  DAY. 

On  Arbor  Day 

We  think  of  birds  and  greening  trees, 

Of  meadowlands  and  humming  bees. 

Of  orchards  far  from  crowded  town. 

Of  heights  where  streams  go  tumbling  down. 

Wee  mountain  rills  that  sing  and  play — 

On  Arbor  Day. 

Of  how  the  tree  tops  coax  the  rain 
From  flying  clouds  till  hill  and  plain 
Are  clean  and  fresh  from  sea  to  sea; 
We  plant  a  seed ;  a  tiny  tree 
Wakes  up  and  throws  aside  the  clod. 
And  stretches  for  the  climb  toward  God — 
We  sing  a  song  for  the  joy  of  May —  , 
On  Arbor  Day. 
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ARBOR  DAY. 

Friendly  tree,  this  is  your  day, 
So  we'll  stop  our  work  and  play 
And  talk  of  you, 
And  all  the  good  things  that  you  do. 

Standing  still  and  quiet  there. 
Sending  branches  into  air, 
Making  pleasant  shades  around, 
Delving  far  beneath  the  ground, 
Holding  all  year  safe  from  harm. 
Little  nests  within  your  arm. 
Keeping  firmly  where  you  are, 
Reaching  up  to  touch  a  star, 
Growing,  working,  just  as  I, 
Seeking  God  within  the  sky. 

BLUE-EYED  GRASS  OF  MAY. 

Star,  high  star,  far  in  the  blue, 
I  have  stars  more  near  than  you, 
Shining  from  the  blue-eyed  grass 
Peeping  at  me  as  I  pass. 

Star,  high  star,  far  in  the  blue, 
I  wish  that  I  could  pick  you,  too, 
I  know  I'd  love  you  better,  star, 
If  you  were  not  so  high  and  far. 

My  little  friendly  stars  are  found 
Right  close  to  me  upon  the  ground; 
You  shine  all  night,  they  shine  all  day — 
They  are  the  blue-eyed  grass  of  May. 

JUNE  IS  SUCH  A  BONNY  TIME. 

June  is  such  a  bonny  time — 

Bird  and  flower  weather — 
Time  for  song  and  love  and  rime — 

Time  to  be  together; 
Time  for  hoops  and  sails  and  wings. 

Butterflies  and  happy  things. 

WHY  WAS  JUNE  MADE? 

Why  was  June  made? — Can't  you  guess? — 

June  was  made  for  happiness! 

Even  the  trees 

Know  this,  and  the  breeze 

That  loves  to  play 

Outside  all  day, 

And  never  is  too  bold  or  rough, 

Like  March's  wind,  but  just  a  tiny  blow's  enough  ;- 

And  all  the  fields  know 

This  is  so— 

June  was  not  made  for  wind  and  stress, 

June  was  made  for  happiness; 

Little  happy  daisy  faces 

Show  it  in  the  meadow  places. 

And  they  call  out  when  I  pass, 

"Stay  and  play  here  in  the  grass." 

June  was  made  for  happy  things, 

Boats  and  flowers,  stars  and  wings. 

Not  for  wind  and  stress, 

June  was  made  for  happiness  I 
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STORIES 

To  be  Read  to  Pupils — First  Three  Years 

THE  MAPLE  TREE'S  SURPRISE. 

When  David  Wylie  went  to  live  in  the  country  he  did 
not  know  which  way  to  turn,  there  was  so  much  to  see  and 
so  much  to  hear.  Just  back  of  the  house  was  a  grove  ol 
great  maple  trees,  where  he  liked  to  play  when  the  snow 
was  not  too  deep.  In  the  midst  of  this  grove  was  a  small 
log  house.  David  often  asked  his  Papa  what  this  house 
was  for,  and  Papa  always  replied:  "Wait  until  spring,  and 
you  shall  see ;  those  big  maple  trees  have  a  surprise  in  store 
for  you !" 

One  morning  in  early  spring,  when  the  sun  shone  very 
warm,  and  the  snow  was  beginning  to  melt.  Papa  said: 
"David,  after  breakfast  you  will  find  me  at  the  log  house ;" 
then  he  hurried  away.  David  soon  finished  his  breakfast 
and  started  off  in  great  haste,  but  stopped  short  at  the  first 
maple  tree,  for  there  hung  a  bright  shining  tin  pail !  He 
wondered  how  it  came  there,  and  started  to  take  it  down, 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  hanging  on  a  spout,  which  was 
driven  into  the  tree-trunk.  From  the  spout  was  trickling 
something  which  looked  like  water  as  it  "drip,  dripped" 
into  the  pail  below.  As  he  looked  about,  he  saw  that  every 
tree  in  the  grove  had  one,  two  or  even  three  pails  hung  on 
spouts!    This  must  be  the  surprise,  but  what  was  it  for? 

Off  he  went  to  the  log  house,  and  there  he  found  that  his 
father  had  built  a  fire,  and  over  the  fire  was  swinging  a 
great  iron  kettle. 

"Papa,"  said  he,  "why  is  the  water  running  out  of  the 
trees?  What  is  the  kettle  for?  Why  have  you  built  the 
fire?"  "Well,"  replied  Papa,  "I  am  very  busy,  but  here 
comes  Mamma,  who  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  while  you 
watch  the  rest  of  us  work." 

Then  Mamma  told  him  how  the  maple  trees  had  been 
sleeping  and  resting  all  winter,  and  how  the  warm  sunshine 
and  soft  spring  rains  had  wakened  them,  and  set  the  sweet 
sap  running  from  the  roots  away  up  to  the  highest  branches. 
"But  the  trees  do  not  need  all  of  the  sap,"  said  Mamma, 
"so  Papa  has  driven  these  spouts  in,  that  he  may  catch 
some  of  the  sap  as  it  hurries  through  the  tree-trunk.  And 
what  you  thought  was  water  was  this  juice  or  sap  of  the 
tree  trickling  into  the  pails."  Just  then  up  came  two  or 
three  men  with  buckets  full  of  sap  which  they  had  gathered 
from  the  tin  pails.  They  poured  it  into  the  kettle,  but  Papa 
first  gave  Mamma  and  David  some  to  drink.  It  tasted 
like  water  with  a  little  sugar  in  it,  and  David  didn't  care 
for  it  at  all. 

They  then  watched  the  sap  in  the  kettle  as  it  boiled  and 
-  bubbled  away;  and  every  little  while  Papa  skimmed  it 
with  a  big  spoon,  till  bye  and  bye  it  was  clear.  David  said, 
"It  smells  like  maple  syrup!"  And  Papa  replied,  "That's 
just  what  it  is."  He  next  poured  it  into  big  pans  and  little 
pans,  and  middle-sized  pans,  and  it  looked  thick,  and  brown, 
and  sweet,  and  David  knew  that  when  it  was  cool  and  hard 
it  would  be  maple  sugar! 

Then  Mamma  said:  "There  are  ever  so  many  kinds  of 
maple  trees,  but  only  this  kind  gives  us  sugar.  Now  what 
do  you  suppose  we  call  it?"  David  thought  its  name  must 
be  sugar-maple,  and  sure  enough  it  was!  And  now  he 
wonders  if  there  are  any  other  children  whom  the  sugar- 
maple  is  waiting  to  surprise. 
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JACK  AND  JENNY  SPARROW. 

A  sparrow  that  lived  with  many  others  in  a  public  park 
offended  his  neighbor  by  getting  up  too  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  beginning  to  chirp  before  they  were  willing  to  be 
waked.  They  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  flock,  and  after 
considering  the  matter  told  him  that  he  and  his  mate  must 
look  for  another  hon;e. 

This  he  refused  to  do,  saying  that  he  had  as  good  a  right 
to  stay  where  he  was  as  they  had. 

"These  trees  do  not  belong  to  you,"  he  said,  "and  you 
don't  pay  rent  for  the  bird-boxes  we  live  in.  They  were 
put  up  by  the  people  who  own  the  park,  because  they  love 
to  see  us  building  our  nests  and  flying  about  here." 

"Besides  this,"  he  continued,  "I  have  done  nothing  with 
which  you  ought  to  find  fault,  for  I  never  wake  till  the 
break  of  day,  and  do  not  begin  to  chirp  for  several  minutes 
after  that,  when  all  industrious  sparrows  should  be  ready 
for  breakfast.  This  very  morning  I  heard  a  cock  crow  be- 
fore I  opened  my  bill,  and  what  sparrow  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  be  lazier  than  the  chickens?" 

When  the  other  birds  heard  this  speech,  they  did  not 
try  to  answer  it — for,  indeed,  it  was  every  word  true  and 
they  could  say  nothing  against  it — but  they  attacked  the 
sparrow  and  his  mate  and  drove  them  from)  the  park. 

As  winter  was  just  coming  on,  they  knew  not  where  to 
go  or  what  to  do.  For  the  first  few  nights  they  roosted 
on  the  roof  of  a  stable ;  but  this  was  a  lonely  place,  and  as 
they  had  no  perch  to  clasp  with  their  little  feet,  the  wind 
almbst  blew  them  away.  Besides  this  the  man  who  kept 
the  stable  was  so  saving  of  his  corn,  and  swept  the  yard 
so  clean,  that  they  could  hardly  pick  up  as  much  as  would 
make  a  good  meal  in  a  whole  day. 

From  the  roof  of  the  stable  they  moved  under  the  eaves 
of  a  carpenter  shop,  and  thought  they  were  nicely  fixed, 
until  one  dark  night  a  cat  stole  softly  along  the  roof  to 
the  spot  where  they  were  sleeping,  and  suddenly  putting 
out  her  paw,  almost  caught  them  both  in  her  sharp  claws ! 

As  it  was  she  caught  poor  Jenny's  tail  and  pulled  out 
every  feather  of  it,  which  did  the  cat  no  good,  but  was  a 
great  loss  to  Jenny,  for  she  could  hardly  guide  herself  in 
flying,  and  looked  very  odd  beside. 

After  this  they  led  a  sad,  wandering  life  for  the  rest  of 
the  winter,  always  sleeping  in  fear  on  clothes  lines  and 
fences,  and  picking  up  a  poor  living  mostly  around  kitchen 
doors. 

But  toward  spring  better  fortune  came  to  them,  for  a 
little  girl,  looking  out  of  the  dining  room  window  one 
morning,  saw  them  hopping  about,  and  threw  them  some 
crumbs. 

The  next  day  they  came  again,  and  after  this,  every  day, 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  they  m;ight  be  seen  waiting 
for  their  breakfast  from  the  hands  of  their  little  friend. 

One  April  morning,  when  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
the  carpenter  came  in  at  the  garden  gate  carrying  a  new- 
bird-box  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  high  pole,  which  he  at 
once  began  to  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  grass  plot,  dig- 
ging a  deep  hole  to  set  it  in,  so  that  it  would  stand  firm  in 
spite  of  wind  and  weather. 

Their  kind  little  friend  ran  out  from  the  house  and  almost 
danced  for  joy  around  the  pole  while  it  was  being  placed. 
And  her  father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  shar- 
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ing  in  her  delight,  all  left  the  breakfast  table  to  watch  the 
carpenter  at  his  work. 

That  very  day  the  happy  pair — little  Jack  and  Jenny — 
went  into  their  new  home,  and  before  night  were  picking 
up  dried  grass  and  twigs  with  which  to  begin  building 
their  nest  ,        Jj^ 

HOW  WEST  WIND  HELPED  DANDELION. 

There  was  once  a  Dandelion  plant  which  grew  in  the 
grass  just  outside  a  garden  fence.  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
were  thick  and  green,  and  its  flower  was  very  full  and 
round,  and  of  the  brightest  yellow.  Dandelion  was  happy 
in  the  beautiful  world  and  in  her  loving  friends  and  happy 
in  her  work  and  in  her  play. 

Her  friends  were  the  Sunbeams  who  came  sliding  down 
from  the  great  sun  and  kept  little  Dandelion  warm,  and 
made  her  green  leaves  greener  and  her  yellow  flower 
brighter  whenever  they  came ;  and  the  Raindrops  who  tum- 
bled their  little  silvery  selves  down  upon  her.  They 
brought  her  all  the  water  she  had  to  drink  and  bathe  in, 
and  Dandelion  missed  them  very  much  if  they  stayed  long 
away.  The  great  Winds  were  her  friends,  too.  Dandelion 
had  friends  of  another  sort,  too,  little  birds,  butterflies  as 
yellow  as  her  flower,  and  grasshoppers  as  green  as  her 
leaves. 

Dandelion's  play  was  with  any  of  these  different  friends. 
Her  work  was  to  grow  and  make  seeds. 

As  the  long,  bright  days  passed.  Dandelion  worked  faith- 
fully, and  at  last  her  seeds  were  formed.  Her  stalk  held 
up  a  beautiful  ball  of  silvery  gauze. 

One  day  Dandelion  saw  two  children.  Max  and  Nannie, 
walking  about  in  the  garden  gathering  morning  glory  seeds. 
Little  Dandelion  hoped  they  would  gather  her  seeds  but 
alas !  they  never  looked  at  her  or  even  thought  of  her  seeds. 

Poor  Dandelion  felt  very  much  slighted.  Why  did  not 
Max  and  Nannie  want  her  seeds?  She  had  tried  so  hard, 
and  arranged  her  seeds  so  beautifully.  Was  it  all  for 
nothing? 

Hark!  "Cheer-up!  Cheer-up!"  sang  a  robin  in  the  or- 
chard; and  a  little  breeze  rustled  passed  her,  breathing 
softly:  "Wait,  oh,  wait!" 

The  breeze  passed  on  and  then  came  a  stronger  puff  of 
air. 

"West  Wind  is  coming,"  thought  Dandelion,'  trembling 
a  little;  and  just  then  she  heard  him  calling  "What,  ho! 
there.  Dandelion !  Are  you  too  warm  ?  I  will  fan  you. 
Are  you  too  wet?  I  will  help  you  shake  the  heavy  drops 
from  your  leaves  and  flowers." 

"No,"  said  the  Dandelion,  "miy  leaves  are  not  laden  with 
water,  nor  is  my  heart  parched  with  heat;  but  my  seeds 
are  all  to  be  wasted."  "Ho,  ho!"  laughed  West  Wind 
noisily. 

Dandelion  heard  a  merry  whistle  and  felt  a  sudden  strong 
puff  against  her.  At  the  same  instant  all  her  seeds  were 
gone.  Where  the  feathering  white  ball  had  been  there 
showed  now  a  little  bald  knob. 

"Why !"  said  Dandelion,  rather  bewildered,  "how  quickly 
that  was  done !" 

She  looked  about  her.  Here  and  there  on  the  grass  near 
her  she  saw  several  of  her  seeds.  Dandelion  was  very 
happy.  "Yes,"  said  she,  "there  was  no  need  of  my  worry- 
ing.    But  who  would  have  thought  that  the  great  We«t 
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take    care    of    the    seeds    of    a    plain    little 


Wind   would 
Dandelion  I" 

LANGUAGE  WORK. 
lA— 4B. 

The  following  is  from  The  Irving  Skech  Book,  published 
to  show  some  results  achieved  in  the  Irving  School,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The  text-book  used  is  the  Aldine  Method,  Newson  &  Co. 

ALPHABET  OF  GOOD  THNGS  TO  EAT. 
(Slass  Exercise  II  A 

A  is  for  Apples,  red,  juicy  and  sweet. 
B    is  for  Bread,  that  all  children  eat. 
C  is  for  Candy,  and  C  is  for  Cake. 
D  is  for  Doughnuts  that  mother  can  make. 
E  is  for  Eggs,  the  hens  lay  for  me. 
F  is  for  Fish,  that  come  from  the  sea. 
G  is  for  Grapes,  we  all  like  to  eat. 
H    is  for  H'oney,  so  golden  and  sweet. 
I  is  for  Ice  Cream  the  best  thing  of  all. 
J  is  for  Jelly,  we  make  in  the  fall. 
K  is  for  Ketchup,  we  like  on  our  mjeat. 
L  is  for  Lettuce,  we  all  ought  to  eat. 
M  is  for  Milk,  the  cow  gives  to  me. 
N  is  for  Nuts,  that  grow  on  the  tree. 
O  is  for  Oranges,  big,  juicy  and  round. 
P  is  for  Peanuts,  that  grow  underground. 
Q  is  for  Quince  and  Q  is  for  Quail. 
R  is  for  Raspberries,  we've  picked  by  the  pail. 
S  is  for  Sauce,  made  of  cranberries  red. 
T  is  for  Turkey,  our  Thanksgiving  spread. 
U  is  foK  Uneeda  Biscuit,  so  crispy  and  square. 

V  is  for  Vegetables,  our  Mothers  prepare. 

W  is  for  Walnuts,  that  from  shells  we  must  pick. 
X  is  for  Ten  and  X  also  ends  six. 

Y  is  for  Yeast,  which  makes  bread,  we  all  know. 
Z  is  for  Zig  Zag  Crackerjack,  we  eat  at  the  show. 

ORIGINAL  RHIYMES. 

Based  on  Old  King  Cole 
Qfaus  Exercise  II  B 

Little  Tommy  Roy  was  a  very  happy  boy, 
A  very  happy  boy  was  he. 
He  put  on  his  cap, 
He  put  on  his  coat. 
And  he  made  big  snowballs  three. 

Little  Mice  Furl  is  a  very  pretty  girl, 
A  very  pretty  girl  is  she. 
She  has  two  red  lips. 
And  two  pink  cheeks, 
And  two  blue  eyes  to  see. 

Old  Uncle  Dan  is  a  jolly  farmer  man, 

A  jolly  farmer  man  is  he. 

He  called  for  his  horse. 

He  called  for  his  cart, 

And  he  rode  to  the  field  in  glee. 

Old  Fido  Fog  was  a  very  funny  dog, 

A  very  funny  dog  was  he. 

He  barked  at  the  dark. 

He  barked  at  the  light. 

And  he  barked  at  poor  little  me. 


Little  Johnnie  Joy  was  a  very  bright  boy, 

A  bright  bright  boy  was  he. 

He  slid  on  his  sled, 

He  fell  on  his  head, 

And  hurt  his  poor  little  knee. 

Lively  Monkey  Wee  lives  in  a  very  large  tree 
In  a  very  large  tree  lives  he. 
He  has  four  sharp  claws, 
He  has  four  strong  paws, 
He  makes  funny  faces  at  me. 

Old  Pussy  Cat  is  a  very  large  cat, 

A  very  large  cat  is  she. 

She  plays  with  the  mat. 

She  plays  with  my  hat, 

And  she  plays  with  her  kittens  three. 

THE  WONDERFUL  LAND. 
Annette  C.  Bury  IV  A 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  little  boy  named  Johnny. 
He  was  poor,  and  as  neither  his  father  nor  mother  wert 
living,  he  wanted  to  ask  the  fairy  queen  if  he  could  liv« 
with  her. 

One  day  as  he  was  going  through  the  woods  he  came 
to  a  big  hollow  tree.  On  the  tree  he  saw  some  strange 
letters.  He  studied  them  until  he  could  understand  what 
they  meant.    He  then  read  aloud,  "The  Land  of  Faraway." 

Suddenly  a  fairy  came  out  of  the  door  of  the  hollow 
tree  and  said,  "What  do  you  want,  little  boy?" 

"I  want  to  see  the  fairy  queen,"  replied  the  little  boy. 
Then  the  fairy  led  him  to  the  queen. 

He  bowed  low  before  her  and  said,  "Oh,  dear  queen, 
niay  I  live  with  you  ?    I  have  no  one  to  care  for  me." 

For  months  and  months  he  roamed  in  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens of  fairyland.  He  played  on  the  fresh  green  grass  and 
picked  golden  tulips  and  red  roses.  Best  of  all,  he  loved 
the  dear  fairy  queen  with  her  golden  hair,  sparkling  eyes, 
and  dainty  gauzy  wings.  On  her  head  she  w'ore  a  golden 
crown. 

Johnny  lived  happily  ever  after  with  the  dear  queen  and 
her  fairies  and  elves.  j 

THE  BIRTHDAY  PARTY.  ' 

Mildred  Normian  III  B 

One  summer  day  Grace  had  a  birthday  party.  Her  cousin* 
were  there.  They  had  such  a  good  time.  They  played  Cat 
and  Rat,  Hide-and-Go-Seek,  and  other  games.  As  they 
were  playing,  the  grind-organ  man  passed  by.  The  chil- 
dren ran  to  the  window.  They  were  just  in  time  to  see  the 
monkey  do  his  last  trick.  Then  the  monkey  held  out  his 
cap  for  money.  Each  child  dropped  in  a  penny.  The  chil- 
dren watched  the  monkey  until  he  was  out  of  sight.  Ther 
they  went  back  and  finished  their  game. 

THE  LITTLE  BEAR. 
Grace  Newberg    *  III  I 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  bear.  His  name  wa 
Teddy.  Teddy  was  a  naughty  little  fellow.  He  went  awa; 
from  his  mother  and  she  had  told  him  not  to  go  away.  Bu 
he  never  did  care  for  what  she  said. 

So  he  got  up  one  morning  very  early,  and  started  ofi 
He  went  through  the  woods  and  soon  he  had  gone  so  fa 


that  he  did  not  know  which  way  to  go. 
he  had  not  gone  away  from  his  mother. 

He  tried  every  way,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  find 
the  little  house  in  which  he  lived.  But  soon  his  mother 
found  himi,  and  they  lived  happily  ever  after. 

THE  NAUGHTY  BOYS. 
Clarence  Maybee  III  A 

Three  little  boys  lived  with  their  father  and  mother  in  a 
house  at  the  edge  of  the  wood.  They  did  not  always  mind 
their  mother.  One  day  a  fairy  appeared  before  them  and 
said,  "Because  you  do  not  mind  your  mother  I  shall  turn 
you  into  pigs." 

The  little  pigs  scampered  away  into  the  woods.  They 
walked  along  till  they  came  to  a  farm  house.  The  farmer 
drove  them  into  his  pig-pen.  They  were  very  sorry  they 
had  not  minded  their  mother. 

One  day  the  fairy  came  again  to  themi  and  asked  them  if 
they  would  mind  their  mother.  They  promised,  and  she 
turned  them  into  boys  again.  The  three  boys  ran  homfe 
to  their  father  and  mother  and  all  lived  happily  together. 

.      ..  „  THE  BEAUTIFUL  GIFT  ^,,  ^ 

Arvid  Oas  IV  A 

Once  a  poor  family  lived  on  the  edge  of  a  forest.  One 
day  a  girl  who  lived  there  went  out  to  pick  some  berries. 
Qn  her  way  she  met  an  old  man  who  was  a  dwarf.  He  said, 
"Will  you  give  me  some  of  your  berries?"  "Yes,"  said  the 
girl,  handing  him  a  handful  of  berries. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  dwarf,  giving  her  a  golden  casket. 
"The  same  to  you,"  said  the  girl,  running  home  as  fast  as 
she  could  go.  When  she  came  home  her  mother  opened 
the  casket  for  her. 

And  what  do  you  think  was  there?  A  golden  needle  lay 
shining  in  the  casket.  How  glad  she  was !  And  the  needle 
could  niake  such  pretty  stitches  that  everyone  liked  them. 
After  that  they  were  never  poor  again. 

THE  WONDERFUL  FAIRY  QUEEN. 
Alice  Erck  IV  A 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  whose  name  was  Roy.  He 
did  not  like  his  home.  One  day  he  said,  "I  know  what  I 
will  do.     I'll  go  to  Fairyland." 

Hie  started  on  his  journey  and  walked  till  he  came  to  the 
woods.  "Oh!  I  see  the  Fairy  Queen!  What  beautiful 
gauzy  wings,  and  what  a  lovely  crown  on  her  head !"  He 
ran  up  to  her  and  asked,  "May  I  stay  here?" 

"Yes,  you  may,"  she  said  softly. 

He  thanked  the  Fairy  Queen  and  went  into  Fairyland. 
Here  he  saw  brooks  winding  in  and  out,  trees,  green  grass. 
and  flowers.  There  were  tiny  humming  birds  and  all  sorts 
of  other  beautiful  birds. 

After  Roy  had  seen  these  things,  he  said,  "I  will  not  go 
back  to  my  home.    This  place  is  too  beautiful." 

Roy  stayed  there  the  rest  of  his  life. 

THE  VIOLET. 
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He  wished  that 
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IV  A 
always 
He  did 


Margaret  Sundell 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  boy  who  was 
dressed  in  blue.  One  day  he  went  into  the  woods, 
not  see  a  violet,  but  a  fairy. 

Then  the  fairy  whispered,  "I  will  change  that  boy  into  a 
blue  violet  because  I  know  he  is  kind."  So  she  changed 
the  boy  into  a  violet.  Now  everybody  looks  at  the  violet 
and  calls  it  the  loveliest  flower  in  the  woods. 


THE  WOLF  AND  THE  KID. 

Original  Fables  based  on  "The  Fox  and  the  Grapes." 
Rolf  Fosseen  IV  B 

One  day  a  wolf  saw  a  kid.  He  said,  "H(ow  good  that  kid 
looks!  I  will  get  it."  He  crept  up  to  the  kid  but  the  kid 
ran  home. 

Then  the  Wolf  went  away  saying,  "I  don't  want  that  kid. 
It  is  not  fat  enough." 

THE  CAT  AND  THE  FISH. 
Helen  Higus  IV  R 

Ohe  day  a  cat  saw  a  fish.  "My,  how  good  that  fish  looks  I 
I  will  get  it,"  he  said.  He  crept  up  to  the  glass  jar  and 
looked  in  but  the  fish  slapped  its  tail  in  the  cat's  face. 

Then  the  cat  went  away  saying,  "I  don't  want  that  fish. 
ft  is  not  large  enough  for  mie." 

HOW  THE  FIRST  ASTER  CAME  TO  BE 
Olive  Miller  IV  A 

Once  upon  a  time,  long  ago,  there  lived  a  fairy  who  loved 
the  stars.  There  were  no  flowers  in  those  days.  She  gazed 
at  the  sky  and  a  thought  came  to  her.  Then  she  said,  "I 
know  what  I  will  do.  I  will  wave  my  wand.  Maybe  a 
star  will  fall,"  and  she  waved  her  wand.  Then  a  star  shot 
straight  through  the  sky  down  to  earth. 

There  the  star  lay  shining  in  the  grass.  A  few  days  later 
she  came  to  see  the  star  and  it  was  a  flower.  That's  how 
the  first  aster  came  to  be. 

HOW  THE  FIRST  WHITE  LILY  CAME  TO  BE. 

One  day  a  beautiful  lady  in  a  white  dress  was  walking 
by  the  lake.  It  was  a  moonlight  night.  She  was  tired,  so 
she  lay  down  on  the  grass,  and  said,  "I  am  going  to  take  a 
nap."  A  fairy  came  by  and  saw  her  sleeping,  and  said,  "I 
am  not  going  to  let  this  beautiful  lady  lie  here  and  catch 
cold.  I  will  change  her  into  a  water-lily."  This  was  our 
first  water-lily. 

THE  FIRST  WEEPING  WILLOW 
Harriet  Hover  IV  A 

Once  there  was  a  boy  that  always  cried  about  every  little 
thing.  One  day  a  fairy  met  the  boy.  She  said,  "What  is 
the  matter?" 

He  answered,  "I  want  the  golden  ball  of  the  princess 
but  my  mother  said  I  could  not  have  it." 

"You  must  not  droop  your  head  and  cry  like  that,"  said 
the  fairy.  "If  you  do,  I  will  have  to  change  you  into  a 
tree." 

But  the  boy  paid  no  attention  to  what  the  fairy  said  and 
kept  on  crying. 

So  she  changed  him  into  a  weeping  willow.  And  now  the 
willow  tree  always  droops  its  branches. 

THE  FIRST  ROSE. 
Harold  Lundholme  IV  A 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  wicked  woman.  The 
people  of  the  village  were  against  her.  They  were  going 
to  kill  her.  So  she  made  a  dress  with  sharp  thorns  on  it. 
Then  she  said,  "The  people  will  not  dare  touch  me." 

The  fairies  didn't  like  this.  So  the  fairy  queen  said, 
"This  lady  shall  be  changed  into  a  bush." 

Now  this  wicked  lady  had  a  Ittle  baby  who  was  always 
sick  and  tired.  So  the  fairies  changed  the  little  babv  into 
a  beautiful  red  rose. 

So  the  lady  and  the  baby  made  a  beautiful  red  rose  bush. 
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MY  THANKSGIVING  DREAM. 
Herbert  Deacon  VI  B 

We  had  just  finished  our  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  I  had 
eaten  so  much  turkey  that  I  was  sick.  I  lay  down  on  my 
bed  and  went  to  sleep. 

Suddenly  into  my  room  walked  a  great  big  turkey.  He 
had  an  axe  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  great  carving  set  under 
his  wing.    He  walked  right  up  to  me. 

In  a  loud  voice  he  said,  "You'll  eat  so  much  of  me  that 
you  get  sick,  will  you?    I'll  just  fix  you!" 

He  laid  his  knife  and  fork  down  and  began  to  sharpen  his 
axe.    He  was  about  to  cut  off  my  head  when  I  awoke. 

I  have  never  eaten  too  much  turkey  since. 

WORDS  OF  WILSON. 

The  same  standard  of  conduct  and  of  responsibility  for 
wrong  done  shall  be  observed  among  nations  and  their 
governments  that  are  observed  among  the  individual  citi- 
zens of  civilized  states. 

Address  to  Congress — April  2,   1917. 

The  world  must  be  safe  for  democracy.    Its  peace  must 

be  planted  upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty. 

Address  to  Congress — April  2,  1917. 

Peace  should  rest  upon  the  rights  of  peoples,  great  or 
small,  weak  or  powerful — their  equal  right  to  freedom  and 
economic  opportunities  of  the  world. 

Reply  to  the  Pope— August  29,  1917. 

The  free,  constant,  unthreatened  intercourse  of  nations 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  of  peace  and  of  develop- 
■lent. 

Speech  before  the  Senate — January  28,  1917. 

A  man  who  takes  the  law  into  his  hands  is  not  the  right 
man  to  co-operate  in  any  form  of  or  development  of  law 
and  institution. 

Labor  Convention — November  13,   1917. 

The  right  is  miore  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight 
for  these  things  which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our 
hearts — for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit 
to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  government,  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations. 

Address  to  Congress — April  2,   1917. 

ARITMMETIC 
Mid-Term  Tests— 1A-8B 


2. 


Arithmetic  lA. 
Teacher  holds  up  g  splints.    Pupils  directed  to  write 
the  number  shown. 
Gooooo    Teacher   draws   these    circles    on    black 

0  o  o  o  board.    Pupils  directed  to  tell  how  many 

more  in  first  row  than  in  second  row.  The 
answer  is  written  as  Arabic  number. 

Teacher   writes   the  number   "7"   on   black  board. 

Pupils  directed  to  indicate  how  many  by  means  of 

circles  or  score  marks. 

Teacher  holds  8  splints  in  one  hand  and  2  splints  in 

the  other  hand.    Question:  How  many  splints  have 

1  in  both  hands?    Pupils  write  Arabic  symbol. 
Teacher  writes  score  marks  on  black  board,  group- 
ing as  follows : 

/  // ;  /  ///    Pupils  directed  to  write  how  many. 


6.  Teacher  taps  black  board  5  times,  pauses,  then  taps 
3  times.  Pupils  directed  to  write  the  number  of 
taps. 

7.  Teacher  writes  on  black  board  the  combination 
2-(-3.     Pupils  to  write  the  answer. 

8.  Teacher  writes  on  black  board  the  combination 
5-|-2.     Pupils  to  write  the  answer. 

9.  Teacher  places  in  a  conspicuous  place  6  objects  of 
three  different  kinds  (cubes,  spheres,  books,  for  ex- 
ample) arranged  so  that  they  may  be  easily  counted 
by  the  pupils.  Pupils  directed  to  write  how  many 
objects  (things). 

10.    Pupils  directed  to  write  the  first  ten  numbers. 
Arithmetic  iB. 

1.  Teacher  dictates  following  numbers  as  an  exercise 
in  writing  numbers: 

10,  21,  89,  16,  60,  33,  12,  50,  IS,  98. 

2.  Teacher  draws  following  on  black  board.  Directs 
pupils  to  state  how  many  niiore  in  second  row  than 
in  first  row.      00000 

000000000 

3.  May  has  three  roses.  Jane  has  five  more  roses  than 
May.    How  many  roses  has  Jane? 

4.  Teacher  writes  on  black  board  the  combination 
3-(-9.     Pupils  write  answer. 

5.  John  is  5  years  old.  In  how  many  more  years  will 
he  be  8  years  old? 

6.  Add:  2,  3,  4.     7.     Add:  23,  34. 

8.  3  and  how  many  are  13? 

9.  Mary  has  two  dimes.    How  many  cents  has  she? 
ID.     Teacher  draws  a  large  circle.    Divides  it  into  halves. 

In  each  half  writes  "3  cents."  Asks  the  question: 
If  each  half  of  this  pie  costs  3  cents,  what  does  the 
whole  pie  cost? 

Mental  (to  be  read  once) 

1.  A  boy  has  9  marbles  and  bought  2.     How  many 
marbles  has  he  now? 

2.  I  had  a  dime, 
have  I? 

3.  8  birds  on  a  tree,  2  fly  away.    How  m;any  birds  on 
the  tree? 

4.  A  squirrel  had  9  nuts.    He  ate  3.    How  many  nuts 
left? 

5.  Baby  is  2  years  old.     Big  sister  is  7  years  older. 
How  old  is  sister? 

Written  (Dictate) 
I.    Add  43,   5.    2.    Add   37,   51.     3 
86—23.     5.     59—12. 

Arithmetic  2A. 

1.  Teacher  dictate  following  numbers  as  an  exercise 
in  writing  numbers : 

987,  300,  406,  IS,  so,  360,  316,  775,  757,  801. 

2.  Add :  240,  30s,  S4-    3-    Add :  9,  352,  70. 

4.     From  798  take  493.     5.     From  807  take  207. 

6.  Hiow  many  inches  in  a  foot?  How  many  pints  in 
a  quart? 

7.  How  much  must  I  add  to  9c  to  have  i8c? 

8.  John  has  a  quarter,  a  dime,  and  8  cents.  HJow  much 
money  has  he? 

9.  Mary  is  19  years  old.  Her  sister  is  9  years  younger. 
How  old  is  her  sister? 


I  spent  a  cent.     How  many  cents 


Add  29,    50.    4. 
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KX  What  will  three  loaves  of  bread  cost  at  4c  each? 
(To  be  solved  by  addition). 

Mental  (to  be  read  once) 
I.     I  had  a  quart  of  milk  and  drank  a  pint.    How  many 
pints  left  ? 

2.  John  is  6  years  old.     His  brother  is  5  years  older. 
How  old  is  brother? 

3.  How  many  5c  oranges  can  I  buy  for  a  quarter? 

4.  I  had  6c  and  earned  3c  and  5c.    How  much  have  I? 

5.  Kate  had  13  dolls.    4  are  broken.    How  many  are  not 
broken  ? 

Written  (Dictate) 
1.    Add  460,  304,  125,  no.    2.    Add  341,  125,  35.    3. 
Add  340,  242,  33,  6.    4.     549—213-     5-     758—354- 

Arithmetic  2B. 

1.  Add:  406,  120,  36,  94,  100. 

2.  Add:  52,  16,  137,  9,  68. 

3.  987—453.     4.     780—364.     5.     802—253. 

6.  There  are  54  boys  in  each  of  four  classes.  How 
many  boys  are  there  in  all  four  classes? 

7.  A  milkman  had  450  quarts  of  milk.  He  sold  127 
quarts.    How  many  quarts  did  he  have  left? 

8.  A  man  planted  97  peach  trees,  167  apple  trees,  98 
pear  trees,  and  200  plum  trees.  How  many  trees 
did  he  plant? 

9.  Mary  has  a  half  dollar,  a  quarter  dollar,  a  dime,  a 
five-cent  piece,  and  three  cents.  How  many  cents 
has  she  in  all? 

ID.  John  buys  some  meat  for  27  cents.  He  pays  for  it 
with  a  half  dollar.  How  much  change  should  he 
receive  ? 

Arithmetic  2B. 
Mental  (to  be  read  once) 

1.  If  I  eat  %  pie,  what  part  is  left? 

2.  I  had  25  books.    Bought  6.    How  many  books  have  I  ? 

3.  A  pencil  costs  5c.    Cost  of  3? 

4.  Bought  a  clock  for  $9.    Sold  it  for  $14.    How  much 
in? 

5.  I  saw  7  birds  on  a  tree,  then  4  came,  and  then  9. 
How  many  birds  all  together? 

Written  (Dictate) 

I.     Add    870,    45,    607,    58.     2.     750—313-     3-     345—63- 

Add  576,  29,  296. 
5.     (Write  on  black  board).    There  were  156  trees  in  a 

food.    If  83  are  cut  down,  how  miany  left? 
Arithmetic  3A. 
I- 
I.    Add :  476,  985,  367,  673,  785,  287. 
2.    Add :  350,  708,  300,  102,  470,  707. 
3.    9,073—8,784.    4.    7,248—5,249. 
5.     372x4.    6.     980x3.     7.     Divide  2,109  by  3- 

8.  A  hall  is  61  yards  long.    How  many  feet  long  is  it? 

9.  How  many  pint  bottles  are  needed  to  hold  39  quarts 
of  milk? 

10.  124   cents   are   divided    equally    among   four   boys. 
How  rrtany  cents  does  each  boy  receive? 

II. 
Mental  (to  be  read) 

1.  I  saved  3c  a  day  for  a  week.    How  much  did  I  save? 

2.  How  many  4c  balls  can  I  buy  for  i6c? 


I 


3.  What  is  cost  of  1/3  yard  of  lace  at  27c  yard? 

4.  8+7+6+4=? 

5.  From  32  marbles  I  lost  9.     How  many  have  I  lefb? 

Written  (Dictate) 

I.  Add:  $15.39,  6.75,  74.80,  9.09,  17.65.  2.  Divide: 
2,084  by  2.    3.    7,640—4,759.    4.    759x3. 

5.  (Write  on  black  board).  Each  room  has  34  seats. 
How  many  seats  in  6  rooms? 

Arithnietic  3B. 
I. 

1.  Add :  ioi8,  250,  98,  709,  21 15,  29,  3050. 

2.  7002 — 6983. 

3.  The  muliplicand  is  1479.  The  miultiplier  is  8.  What 
is  the  product? 

4.  764x46.     5.     Multiply  76  by  809. 

6.  Divide  1449  by  7. 

7.  John  earned  45c  and  76c.  He  spent  S4c.  How  much 
did  he  have  left? 

8.  Each  pupil  receives  a  reader  costing  34c  and  aa 
arithmetic  costing  27.  What  is  the  total  cost  of 
books  for  five  pupils? 

9.  I  buy  3  pounds  of  candy  at  25c  a  pound.  I  divide 
it  equally  among  5  girls.  How  much  worth  d(ie» 
each  girl  receive? 

10.     Pupils  are  to  write  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions in  oral  arithmetic  on  command: 

(a)  How  many  days  in  three  weeks? 

(b)  What  will  18  two-cent  stamps  cost? 

(c)  Give  two  factors  of  36. 

(d)  The  minuend  is  14.     The  subtrahend  is  6. 
What  is  the  remainder? 

(e)  Find  the  product  of  7  and  8. 

II. 
Mented  (to  be  read  once) 

1.  From  $100  I  spent  $^.    How  mUch  is  left? 

2.  I  had  42  marbles.  John  had  1/7  as  many.  How 
many  had  John? 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  6  quarts  milk  at  9c  a  quart? 

4.  There  are  53  pupils  in  one  class,  48  in  another.  Hjow 
many  more  in  the  first  class  than  in  the  second  ? 

S-     8+5+6+7 

+9=? 

Written   (Dictate) 
I.     Add:  $54.75,  90.69,  5.16,  .75,  8.09.     2.    $80.75—37.96. 
3-     385x57-     4-     Divide  51,504  by  6. 

5.  (Written  on  black  board).  I  can  pack  27  oranges  ia 
a  box.    How  many  in  16  boxes  ? 

Arithmetic  4A. 
I. 

1.  Add:  24,547,  1,059,  387,  10,100,  678,  983,  67. 

2.  90,191 — 72,192. 

3.  The  multiplier  is  98.  The  m'ultiplicand  is  267.  Find 
the  product. 

4.  Multiply  98  by  300.     5.     Divide  29,455  by  8. 

6.     Divide  46,980  by  32.     7.     Divide  24,652  by  81. 

8.  Each  week  John  receives  50c  from  his  father  and 
25c  from  his  mother.  Find  the  total  amjount  received 
in  7  weeks. 

9.  In  each  of  6  packages  there  are  a  dozen  oranges. 
The  oranges  are  divided  equally  among  8  boys. 
How  many  oranges  does  each  boy  receive? 
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Pupils  are  to  write  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions in  oral  arithmetic  on  command. 

(a)  How  many  eggs  in  3  dozen  eggs? 

(b)  Write  two  factors  of  120. 

(c)  How  many  days  are  72  hours? 

(d)  The  product  is  108.    One  factor  is  9.    What 
is  the  other  factor? 

(e)  At  3  for  5c,  what  will  6  apples  cost? 
,  Arithmetic  4B. 

Add:   23,547,  968,   100,050,   25,405,   300,987,   54.017. 
10,010,  79.    2.    905,112 — 894,208. 
The  multiplier  is  206.     The  multiplicand  is  4,089. 
Find  the  product. 
Divide  136,467  by  83. 

The  divisor  is  24.     The  quotient  is  27.     The  re- 
mainder is  5.    Find  the  dividend. 
Find  %  of  512. 

A  man  earns  $75  a  m)onth.  He  spends  $60  each 
month  for  living  expenses,  and  saves  the  remainder. 
How  much  does  he  save  in  a  year? 
The  following  amounts  were  collected  to  aid  three 
poor  families:  $42,  $78,  $36,  $63.  Each  family  re- 
ceived an  equal  share.  How  much  was  given  to 
each  family? 

Teacher  will  write  following  on  black  board.  Pupils 
think  answer.    Pupils  write  answer  on  command. 

(a)  8x?=56. 

(b)  2/3  of  24=? 

(c)  249  divided  by  8  =? 

(d)  67+45=? 

(e)  74-38=? 

Pupils  are  to  write  answers  to  following  questions 
in  oral  arithmetic  on  command. 

(a)  How  many  hours  in  3  days? 

(b)  At  48c  a  dozen  find  the  cost  of  4  eggs. 

(c)  Three  inches  are  cut  from  the  end  of  a  two- 

foot  rule.    How  many  inches  long  is  the  rule 
now? 

(d)  At  4  for  roc,  how  many  apples  can  be  bought 
for  one  dollar? 

(e)  At  50c  an  hour,  find  the  wages  received  by  a 

man  for  a  day's  work  of  8  hours. 

Arithmetic  5A. 
FromI  the   sum   of   56,287,   50,015,  84,375,    145.342. 
63,523,  subtract  299,643. 

The  product  of  two  numbers  is  842,334.    The  mul- 
tiplier is  206.    Find  the  multiplicand. 
Divide  32,809  by  456. 
Add :  8  5/6,  12  7/8,  5  2/3. 
From  18  1/8  subtract  12  5/6. 

(a)  Reduce  294/378  to  lowest  terms. 

(b)  Reduce  562/29  to  a  mixed  number. 
Find  the  total  cost  of  the  following  items: 
12  yards  cheescloth  at  4j4c  per  yard. 

10  doz.  knitting  needles  at  2  3/5C  per  doz. 
From  a  piece  of  cloth  measuring  25  yards,  the  fol- 
lowing pieces  were  cut:  3J4,  $%,  2  1/3  yards.   How 
much  was  left? 

Teacher  will  write  following  on  black  board.    Pupils 
think  answer.    Pupils  write  answer  on  command, 
(a)     y^  X  ?=I2. 


(b)  ?  X  12=132. 

(c)  2/3  of  15=? 

(d)  8,400  divided  by  400  =? 

10.  Pupils  are  to  write  answers  to  following  questions 
in  oral  arithmetic  on  command. 

(a)  At  $1^  a  day,  how  much  will  a  boy  earn  in  4 
days? 

(b)  3  inches  is  what  fractional  part  of  a  foot? 

(c)  What  is  the  area  of  a  floor  12  ft.  long  by  lo  ft 

wide? 

(d)  There  are  48  pupils  on  register.     1/6  of  them 
are  absent.    How  many  are  present? 

(e)  At  7  for  25c,  how  many  oranges  can  I  buy  for 
$1.25? 

Arithmetic  5B. 

1.  Dictate  following  as  an  exercise  in  writing  decimals: 
.00176,  34.175,  15.0015,  100.01,  300.00003. 

2.  Add:  32.3,  5.006,  17.36,  .0004,  75.1046,  48. 

3.  Multiply  467.58  by  .093. 

4.  Divide  386.0906  by  2.07. 

5.  Divide  5  7/12  by  3  2/3. 

6.  On  a  stormy  day  1536  pupils  attended  school.  This 
was  J4  of  the  number  on  register.  How  many  were 
on  register? 

7.  Find  the  cost  of  12,500  feet  of  lumber  at  $8.25  per 
one  hundred  feet. 

8.  Write  the  following  fractions  as  decim)als.  Add  the 
decimals. 

y2,  %,  V4, 3/5. 9/10. 

9.  Teacher  will  write  following  on  black  board.  Pupils 
think  answer.    Pupils  write  answer  on  command. 

(a)  .0075x100=? 

(b)  2/3X?=I2. 

(c)  2,467  divided  by  .01  =? 

(d)  8  divided  by  200  =? 

(e)  9x?=i89. 

10.     Pupils  are  to  write  answers  to  following  questions 
in  oral  arithmetic  on  command. 

(a)  lyi  lb.  butter  cost  60c.    Find  the  cost  of  i  lb. 

(b)  25  hundredths  of  a  peck  is  how  many  quarts? 

(c)  How  many  things  in  one  gross? 

(d)  16  cents  is  what  decimal  part  of  a  dollar? 

(e)  At  3  for  $.25  how  many  grape  fruit  can  be 

bought  for  $2.50? 

Arithmetic  7A. 
I.     Find  the  total  cost  of  the  following  workshop  item's: 
12  brad  awls  at  $.03  1/3  each. 
6  twist  bits  at  $.04  2/3  each. 
12  mortising  chisels  at  $.635  each. 
8  wrist  drills  at  $.0475  each. 
2  mortising  gauges  at  $.40625  each. 
a.    The  dividend  is  7^,  the  divisor  is  i  2/3;  find  the 
quotient.    Divide  the  quotient  by  ij4. 

3.  In  a  certain  school  1161  out  of  1350  pupils  were  pro- 
moted last  January.  Find  the  rate  per  cent  of  pro- 
motions. 

4.  In  selling  a  piece  of  property  for  $9,240,  a  profit  of 
5%  was  realized.  What  did  the  house  cost  the  seller? 

5.  When  the  tax  rate  is  1.865%,  what  are  the  taxes  on 
a  piece  of  property  assessed  at  $9,400? 


lO. 


5- 
6. 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(b) 

(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
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4  Find  the  net  price  of  a  consignment  of  goods  listed 
at  $370,  discounts  being  10  and  5%. 

7.  Find  the  interest  on  $560  for  2  years,  3  months  at 

8.  What  is  the  cost  of  18,500  feet  of  lumber  at  $19.50 
per  M? 

9.  Teacher  will  write  following  on  black  board.  Pupils 
think  answer.    Pupils  write  answer  on  command. 

(a)  Write  4/50  as  a  percent. 

(b)  3  divided  by  .66  2/3  =? 

22  2/3  divided  by  2=? 

.24  divided  by  .0012=? 
Pupils  are  to  write  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions in  oral  arithmetic  on  command. 

(a)  75%  of  the  cost  is  $6.    Find  the  cost. 
What  is  the  interest  on  $200  at  4%  for  i  year^ 
6  months? 

6  cents  is  what  per  cent  of  24  cents? 

Write  }i%  a.s  a.  decimal. 

At  8  for  $.25,  what  is  the  cost  of  2  dozen  eggs? 

1.  Find  the  total  cost  of  the  following  sewing  items: 
10  doz.  pearl  buttons  at  $.0212  per  doz. 

5  lb.  seine  cord  at  $.2566  per  lb. 

y^  gross  emery  cushions  at  $2.48  per  gross. 

8  yards  striped  flannel  at  $.0615  per  yard. 

15  yards  unbleached  muslin  at  $.0775  per  yard. 

2.  What  is  the  interest  on  $1240  at  5%  from  June  15, 
1911  to  February  12,  1913? 

An  agent  receives  $148.05  commission  for  selling  a 
piece  of  property.    He  charges  ij^%  for  his  services. 
What  is  the  selling  price  of  the  house? 
When  the  tax  rate  is  1.775%,  what  are  the  taxes  on 
a  house  assessed  at  $8,400? 
Divide  36.00587  by  93  ten-thousandths. 
A  baseball  team  wins  83  games  and  loses  47  games. 
Find  the  rate  per  cent  of  winning  games. 

7.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62j4  pounds.  Find 
the  weight  of  water  in  a  rectangular  tank  whose 
inside  measurements  are  6  ft.  long  by  4^  ft.  wide, 
when  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  tank  is  2  ft. 
4  in. 

8.  (a)     What  number  increased  by  33%   of  itself  is 

1596? 

(b)  What  number  diminished  by  45%  of  itself  is 

1518? 

9.  Teacher  will  write  following  on  black  board.    Pupils 
think  answer.     Pupils  write  answer  on  command, 
(a)     5/8%=?  com;mon  fraction? 

J4%  of  400=? 

49  X  ?=42. 
2.5  X  .02=  ? 

1.25  divided  by  .0125  =? 
10.     Pupfls  are  to  write  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions in  oral  arithmetic  on  comimand. 

(a)  List  price  $100.  Discounts  10,  10%.    Net  price? 

(b)  What  is  the  interest  on  $400  at  5%  for  2>4 
years  ? 

If  the  class  register  is  40,  and  the  attendance 
is  30,  what  is  the  per  cent  of  attendance? 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(c) 
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(d)  Write  2j4%  as  a  decimal. 

(e)  At  8  for  $.25,  what  is  the  cost  of  2  doz.  eggs? 

Arithmetic  8A. 
I.     Find  the  total  cost  of  the  following  domestic  science 
supplies. 

2  sink  brooms  at  $.029  each. 
4  butter  crocks  at  $.0947  each. 
12  custard  cups  at  $.065  each. 
4  graters  at  $.0275  each. 
2  dish  pans  at  $.2525  each. 
a.     Find  the  simple  interest  on  $2,340  at  5^%  from 
Sept.  16,  191 1  to  March  i,  1913. 

3.  A  retailer  receives  discounts  of  25,  10,  and  5% 
on  the  following  purchase.  How  much  did  he  pay? 
2  boxes  ink,  36  bottles  in  a  box,  at  35c  per  dozen 
bottles. 

4.  Use  short  methods : 

(a)  Multiply  1284  by  125. 

(b)  Divide  1852  by  25. 

5.  Divide  36  and  587  hundred-thousandths  by  93  ten- 
thousandths. 

6.  What  are  the  taxes  on  a  house  assessed  at  $12,000 
when  the  tax  rate  is  1.8655  per  cent? 

7.  How  many  gallons  of  water  can  be  contained  in  a 
water  box  whose  dimentions  are   i   ft.  9  in.  long, 

11  in.  wide,  6  in.  deep?    (i  gal.=23i  cu.  in.). 

8.  A  baseball  team  wins  83  games  and  loses  47  games. 
Find  the  rate  per  cent  of  winning  games. 

9.  Teacher  will  write  following  on  black  board.  Pupils 
think  answer.    Pupils  write  answer  on  command. 

(a)  7/25=?%- 

(b)  }i%  of  4ocF=? 

(c)  16  X  ?%=2. 

(d)  3  divided  by  .33  1/3=? 

(e)  5%  of  5=? 

TO.     Pupils  are  to  write  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions in  oral  arithmetic  on  command. 

(a)  Write  4>2%  as  a  common  fraction. 

(b)  What  is  the  interest  on  $400  at  5%  for  2  years 
6  months? 

(c)  A  young  man's  salary  is  increased  from  $8  to 
$12  per  week.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  increase? 

(d)  Write  2}4%  as  a  decimal. 

(e)  At  8  for  $.25,  what  is  the  cost  of  2  doz.  eggs? 

Arithmetic  8B. 
I.     Find  the  total  cost  of  the  following  articles. 
j4  doz.  agate  basins  at  $1,617  per  doz. 
3M  paper  clips  at  $.8925  per  M. 

12  doz.  ink  wells  at  $.105  per  doz. 

10  doz.  rulers  at  $.2474  per  doz.  i 

2  lbs.  twine  at  $.1625  per  lb. 
3.     Find  the  simple  interest  on  $1,875  at  4j4%  from- 

November  22,  1910  to  April  21,  1912. 
3.     A  retailer  receives  discounts  of  25,  10  and  5%  on 

the  following  purchases.     How  much  did  he  pay? 

2  boxes  ink,  36  bottles  in  a  box,  at  35c  per  dozen 

bottles. 
4-     (a)     175%  of  ¥=87.     Find  value  of  Y. 

(b)     $13.92=16%  of  B.    Find  value  in  B. 
3.     The  area  of  a  square  plot  is  729  sq.  ft.     Find  the 

length  of  a  side. 
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8. 


Use  short  methods: 

(a)  Muliply  97  by  33  1/3. 

(b)  Find  the  cost  of  3  yards  silk  goods  at  $2.98 
per  yard. 

On  an  investment  of  $18,000  a  man  realizes  a  net 
profit  $2,610.     Find  the  rate  per  cent  of  income. 
Multiply  64  ten-thousandths  by  2  and  5  tenths;  di- 
vide the  product  by  i  and  2  hundredths. 
Teacher  will  write  following  on  black  board.   Pupils 
think  answer.    Pupils  write  answer  on  command. 

(a)  The  square  of  20=? 

(b)  3/400=?% 
2/3  divided  by  3/4  =? 


(c) 

(d) 
(e) 


3c=?%  of  50C. 


10. 


.0237  divided  by  .237  =? 
Pupils  are  to  write  answers  to  the  following  oral 
questions  on  command, 
(a)     Write  4%%  as  a  decimal. 

At  $25  a  month,  what  are  a  servant's  yearly 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


wages  f 
At  the  rate  of  1 1  miles  in  3  hours,  how  far  will 

a  canal  boat  go  in  6  hours? 

At  20c  each,  how  many  books  can  be  bought 

for  $15? 
At  8  for  $.25,  what  is  the  cost  of  2  doz.  eggs  ? 


TOGETHER 
ALFRED  AUSTIN 
Who  say  we  cherish  far-off  feud. 

Still  nurse  the  ancient  grudges? 
Show  me  the  title  of  this  brood 

Of  self-appointed  judges ; 
Their  name,  their  race,  their  nation,  clan. 

And  we  will  teach  them  whether 
We  do  not,  as  none  others  can. 

Feel,  think,  and  work  together! 

Both  speak  the  tongue  that  Milton  spoke, 

Shakespeare  and  Chatham  wielded. 
And  Washington  and  all  his  folk 

When  their  just  clainn  was  yielded. 
In  it  both  lisp,  both  learn,  both  pray, 

Dirge  death,  and  thus  the  tether 
Grows  tighter,  tenderer,  every  day, 

That  binds  the  two  together. 

Our  ways  are  one,  and  one  our  aim. 

And  one  will  be  our  story. 
Who  fight  for  Freedom,  not  for  fame. 

From  Duty,  not  for  glory; 
Both  stock  of  the  old  Home,  where  blovr 

Shamrock,  and  rose,  and  heather, 
And  every  year  link  arms  and  go 

Through  its  loved  haunts  together. 

Should  envious  aliens  plan  and  plot 

'Gainst  one  and  now  the  other. 
They  swift  would  learn  how  strong  the  knot 

Binds  brother  unto  brother. 
How  quickly  they  would  change  their  tack 

And  show  the  recreant  feather, 
Should  Star-and-Stripe  and  Union  Jack 

But  float  mast  high  together. 


Now  let  us  give  one  hearty  grip, 

As  by  true  men  is  given, 
And  vow  eternal  fellowship 

That  never  shall  be  riven ; 
And  with  our  peaceful  flags  unfurled, 

Be  fair  or  foul  the  weather. 
Should  need  arise,  face  all  the  world, 

And  stand  or  fall  together. 


AMERICA  TO  FRANCE  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 
HAROLD  T.  PULSIFER 

MASTEK    SIGNAL    ELECTRICIAN,    SIGNAL    CORPS,    U.    S.    1«.    A. 

France !    Britain !    to  your  stalwart  sons 
We  owe  our  hearthstones  undefiled. 
Our  living  cities : — to  your  guns 
The  laughter  of  each  little  child. 

France !    Britain !    in  the  deadly  pall 
That  hangs  athwart  your  eastern  skies, 
We  see  the  measure  of  our  call. 
The  need  of  holy  sacrifice. 

France !     Britain !    in  your  debt  we  stand 
As  never  nation  stood  before, — 
Henceforth  the  honor  of  our  land 
Speaks  only  where  our  cannons  roar. 

In  gilded  word  and  burnished  phrase 
There  is  no  balm  for  blood  that  flows 
Fromi  those  who  through  infernal  day» 
Fight  liberty's  eternal  foes. 

Before  the  judgment  seat  of  God 
Ten  thousand  hopes  will  not  outweigh 
One  single  square  of  bloody  sod 
Held  fromi  the  Hun  in  red  affray. 


WHO   IS   RESPONSIBLE   FOR   THE   WAR? 
Summary  Statement. 

In  1912  four  of  the  Balkan  States  at  last  joined  forces 
against  their  ancient  enemy,  Turkey,  the  oppressor  of  their 
Christian  brethren  in  Macedonia.  To  the  surprise  of  all  the 
world,  they  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  German-trained 
Turkish  forces,  and  all  but  expelled  the  Ottoman  Empire  from 
Europe.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  struggles,  Serbia  stood 
with  greatly  enlarged  territory,  with  increased  military  pres- 
tige, and  with  intensified  national  feeling.  Germany  and 
Austria  were  thus  confronted  with  a  prospect  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  group  of  vigorous  and  independent  states,  chiefly 
Slavic  in  race,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  Balkan 
peninsular,  and  supported  by  Russia,  the  traditional  "big 
brother"  of  the  smaller  Slavic  nations.  But  Germany  had 
long  been  working  out  a  program  for  the  domination  of  the 
vast  region  stretching  "from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf."  Austria  was  to  be  a  subordinate  partner,  linked  to 
Germany  in  a  close  economic  union,  if  not  by  still  stronger 
ties ;  Turkey  was  rapidly  becoming  virtually  a  German  protec- 
torate.    But  the  results  of  the  Balkan  Wars  threatened  to 
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block  this  project  of  the  Central  Powers  for  expansions  south- 
eastward, and  to  cut  them  off  from  their  tool,  Turkey,  which 
had,  moreover,  been  weakened  by  its  recent  defeat.  The 
Austrian  government  also  feared  the  effect  of  the  development 
of  a  strong  Serbian  state  upon  its  own  subjects  of  Serb  race. 

The  evidence  is  abundant  that,  as  soon  as  this  situation 
became  clear,  Germany  and  Austria  determined  to  crush  Serbia 
and  establish  definitely  their  dominance  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, and  did  so  fully  realizing — as  the  German  White  Book 
admits — that  "a  possible  warlike  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary 
against  Serbia  might  bring  Russia  upon  the  field  and  might 
therefore  involve"  Germany — in  other  words,  that  a  general 
European  war  was  likely  to  follow.  In  the  spring  of  1913 
the  German  army  was  suddenly  enlarged  by  a  fifth;  taxes  of 
unprecedented  severity  was  voted  by  the  Reichstag  (including 
an  "Extraordinary  Non-Repeatable  Contribution  for  National 
Defense"  which  amounted  to  about  1^  per  cent  of  the  capital 
of  the  larger  property-holders) ;  the  gold  reserve  in  the  Ger- 
man "war-chest"  was  trebled ;  and  in  August  Italy  was  invited 
by  Austria  (certainly  not  without  a  prior  understanding  with 
Germany)  to  join  in  military  action  against  Serbia.  Italy  re- 
fused on  the  ground  that  she  was  bound  by  treaty  only  to  a 
defensive  alliance,  whereas  what  was  proposed  was  a  war  of 
aggression.  Disappointed  in  their  hope  of  Italy's  co-operation, 
Germany  and  Austria  continued  their  preparations. 

In  November,  1913,  both  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  were  reported  to  have  said  in  con- 
versation that  war  was  inevitable.  (French  Yellow  Book.  In 
December  a  German  military  mission  was  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  its  head  assumed  virtual  command  of  the  Turkish 
forces  there.  Throughout  the  winter  and  spring  there  were 
indications  that  Germany  was  making  ready  for  an  early  war. 
As  it  was  manifest  that  the  other  Powers  were  all  absorbed  in 
grave  internal  difficulties,  and  that  no  attack  upon  Germany 
was  imminent,  such  measures  could  only  mean  that  Germany 
was  preparing  for  attack.  Thus,  the  events  of  June  and  July, 
1914,  were  not  the  causes  of  the  war,  but  only  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  the  execution  of  a  long  premeditated  plan  to 
establish  Austro-German  supremacy  in  the  Balkans.  A  gen- 
eral European  war,  which  was  likely  to  result,  might  at  the 
same  time  be  expected  to  extend  Germany's  colonial  empire 
at  the  expense  of  France. 

On  June  28,  1914,  the  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne  was 
murdered  in  the  capital  of  Bosnia  by  an  Austrian  subject  of 
Serb  race.  On  July  23  the  Austrian  government  suddenly 
presented  an  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  alleging  that  this  crime  had 
been  instigated  by  secret  societies  having  their  headquarters 
on  Serbian  soil  and  devoted  to  agitation  against  the  Austrian 
rule  in  the  recently  annexed  provinces.  Demands  involving  ex- 
tensive interference  by  Austria  in  Serbian  domestic  affairs 
were  made,  and  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  them  was  re- 
quired within  two  days.  Though  these  demands  were  humiliat- 
ing in  the  extreme,  Serbia  accepted  all  of  them  except  two; 
these  she  did  not  reject,  but  offered  to  submit  them  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal  or  the  Great  Powers.  It  immediately  be- 
came evident  that  Austria's  object  had  been  not  to  secure 
guarantees  against  the  continuance  of  the  agitation  of  which 
she  complained,  but  to  find  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  her 
neighbor.  Serbia's  submissive  reply  was  rejected  without 
examination.  Austria  declared  war  on  the  28th,  and  began 
hostilities  on  the  29th. 
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This  action  was  a  plain  challenge  to  Russia.  Would  she 
leave  the  smaller  Slav  state  unsupported  and  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  Austria — and  thereby  also  abdicate  her  long-recog- 
nized claim  to  a  voice  in  the  disposition  of  Balkan  questions? 
While  Austria  declared  that  she  contemplated  no  annexation 
of  Serbian  territory,  it  was  evident  that  without  formal  annexa- 
tion she  could  reduce  her  neighbor  to  the  position  of  a  vassal 
state.  Russia,  while  refusing  to  abandon  Serbia,  asked  only 
that  some  impartial  method  be  found  for  determining  the  jus- 
tice of  Austria's  demands — either  by  a  conference  of  the 
Powers  as  proposed  by  England,  by  friendly  mediation,  or  by 
a  reference  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Though  England,  France 
and  Italy  spared  no  pains  to  bring  about  some  such  pacific 
solution,  Austria  (up  to  July  30)  refused  all  proposals  of  con- 
ference, mediation,  arbitration  or  even  delay,  and  insisted  that 
she  be  permitted  to  wreak  her  will  upon  Serbia  without  inter- 
ference. No  convincing,  or  even  plausible,  evidence  has  even 
been  offered  that  she  was  not  supported  (if  not  inspired)  in 
this  attitude  by  her  ally;  the  German  White  Book,  indeed, 
declares  plainly  that  Austria  throughout  had  Germany's  ap- 
proval and  backing. 

On  July  31  Austria- Hungary  seems  finally  to  have  con- 
sented to  discuss  with  Russia  the  character  of  the  action  to 
be  taken  against  Serbia.  This  concession,  however,  was 
offered  only  after  war  had  already  become  certain,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  new  and  preposterous  demand  made  by  Germany 
upon  Russia,  and  rejected  by  Russia  (July  29-30).  The  effect 
of  this  demand  was  to  provide  the  Central  Powers  with  a  more 
plausible  casus  belli  than  the  Serbian  issue  alone  would  have 
been,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  official  German  ex- 
planation of  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

That  Russia  desired  and  deliberately  provoked  the  war  has 
been  repeatedly  argued  by  Germany's  official  spokesmen  on  the 
following  grounds:  Germany  had  early  (July  26)  warned 
Russia  that  "the  ordering  of  general  mobilization  must  make 
war  with  Germany  inevitable."  Yet  on  the  night  of  July  30-31, 
at  the  moment  when  Austria  (under  the  urging,  it  is  alleged, 
of  Germany)  "had  declared  itself  ready  to  enter  upon  a  till 
then  stubbornly  declined  discussion  of  the  material  contents 
of  the  note  to  Serbia,"  the  general  Russian  mobilization  was 
ordered.  In  short,  just  when  a  peaceful  solution  seemed 
assured,  the  Russian  government  took  the  step  which  it  knew 
would  make  war  certain. 

This  argument  falsifies  the  main  fact,  besides  ignoring 
others,  (a)  Germany  had  warned  Russia  (July  26  and  29) 
not  that  a  general  mobilization,  but  that  any  "preparatory  mili- 
tary measures"  on  Russia's  part^even  a  partial  mobilization 
"against  Austria-Hungary" — would  "mean  war"  with  Ger- 
many. Again  on  the  night  of  July  29-30  {before  the  Russian 
general  mobilization  was  ordered)  the  German  Emperor  tele- 
graphed the  Tsar  warning  him  not  to  mobilize  "against 
Austria,"  and  telling  him  that  upon  his  decision  (i.  e.,  with 
respect  to  this  point)  must  rest  "the  responsibility  for  war  or 
peace."  But  Austria  had  already  mobilized  large  forces  and 
had  invaded  Serbia.  Germany's  demand,  then,  was  that  while 
Austria  armed  and  overran  Serbia,  Russian  should  take  no 
preparatory  military  measures  whatever.  If  Russia  had  sub- 
mitted to  this  demand  she  would  not  only  have  imperilled  her 
own  security,  but  would  have  surrendered,  under  duress,  all 
claim  and  all  ability  to  influence  the  settlement  of  the  Serbian 
question.     It  was  certain  in  advance  that  no  Great  Power,  if 
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capable  of  resistance,  would,  in  similar  critical  circumstances, 
accept  such  peremptory  dictation  concerning  its  own  internal 
measures  of  national  defense.  Since  Russia,  therefore,  could 
not  avoid  partial  mobilization  against  Austria,  and  since  she  had 
twice  been  warned  that  any  military  preparation  by  her  would 
cause  Germany  to  attack,  she  was  bound  to  make  her  mobiliza- 
tion complete.  Germany's  threat  and  Austria's  action  oper- 
ated together  with  certainty  and  precision  to  force  Russia  to 
take  those  military  precautions  out  of  which,  when  taken,  Ger- 
many made  a  pretext  for  declaring  war.  (b)  Germany,  how- 
ever, had  already  done  what  she  declared  war  upon  Russia 
for  doing.  It  was  then  believed  by  the  Russian  authorities,  and 
is  now  known  to  be  true,  that  the. German  military  preparations 
were  much  farther  advanced  than  those  of  Russia.  A  great  part 
of  the  German  army  was  already  mobilized  (under  another 
technical  term)  and  was  being  directed  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Belgium,  Luxemburg  and  France,  (c)  Meanwhile,  in  a  last 
effort  for  peace,  Russia  had  actually  offered  (July  31)  to  arrest 
her  mobilization,  upon  two  conditions:  that  Austria  would 
march  no  further  into  Serbia,  and  would  "admit  that  the  Great 
Powers  may  examine  how  Serbia  can  accord  satisfaction  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  government  without  impairment  of  her 
rights  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state."  A  favorable 
reply  to  this  extraordinarily  conciliatory  offer  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  averted  war.  No.  reply  to  it  was  ever  sent — e 
cept  Germany's  ultimatum,  demanding  of  Russia  complete, 
immediate  and  unconditional  demobilization. 

The  motives  for  Germany's  shifting  of  the  issue  are  not 

obscure.     An  attack  upon  Russia  directly  on  the  ground  of 

the    Austro-Serbian    quarrel    would   have   been    a   manifestly 

aggressive  war.     It  would  therefore  have  appealed  less  strongly 

to  the  more  moderate  element  among  the  German  people ;  and 

war  could  not  constitutionally  have  been  declared  upon  such 

a  ground  without  consulting  the  Federal  Council  (Bundesrat). 

But  by  first  manoeuvring  Russia  into  complete  mobilization, 

and  then  treating  this  st«p  as  a  threat  against  the  safety  of 

Germany  itself,  it  was  possible  to  persuade  the  not  too  critical 

German  public  that  war  had  been  "forced  upon  Germany," 

and  to  plunge  the  empire  into  the  conflict  without  awaiting  the 

express  consent  of  the  other  federated  states.     Moreover,  there 

was  hope  that  the  third  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  Italy, 

might  also  be  persuaded  that  this  was  a  "defensive  war,"  and 

that  she  was  therefore  pledged  to  assist  the  Central  Powers. 

The    Italian   government,   however,   was   not   deceived,    and 

pointed  out  to  its  allies  that  the  war  was  as  clearly  one  of 

aggression  as  that  which  had  been  proposed  to  Italy  a  year 

earlier. 

On  the  same  day  Germany  demanded  of  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment that  it  break  its  solemn  treaty  obligations  and  betray 
its  neighbor,  France,  by  permitting  German  troops  to  operate 
against  France  from  Belgian  territory.  Belgium,  though  fac- 
ing destruction  as  the  alternative,  refused  to  sacril  ce  its  honor. 
The  German  government  was  not  disturbed  by  similar  scruples. 
It  had  bound  itself  by  special  treaty  to  respect  Belgium's 
neutrality,  and  its  Minister  at  Brussels  had  on  July  31  assured 
the  Belgian  government  that  this  pledge  would  be  observed. 
But  on  August  3,  upon  the  plea  of  "mihtary  necessity"— by 
which  was  meant  only  the  prospect  of  military  advantage — the 
German  forces  poured  across  the  frontier,  and  there  followed 
that  month  of  "frightfulness"  in  Eastern  Belgium  which  the 
world  will  never  forget. 
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WHY  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAD  TO  ENTER  THE 

WAR. 
Summary  Statement. 

This  generation  of  Americans,  like  other  generations  be- 
fore it,  finds  itself  called  upon  to  face  the  perils  and  the  tragic 
sacrifices  of  war.  What  are  the  reasons  which  impose  upom 
us,  a  people  more  than  others  devoted  to  peace,  and  happy,  and 
prosperous  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  the  hard  necessity  of  suck 
sacrifices  ? 

The  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  European  con- 
flict has  been  made  necessary  by  two  classes  of  circumstances. 
The  first  of  these,  sufficient  yet  less  significant,  consist  of  past 
events— of  hostile  acts  against  us  committed  by  the  German 
Government.  The  second,  and  incomparably  more  import- 
ant, class  of  reasons  for  our  entrance  into  the  war  and  our 
continuance  in  it  consists  in  the  character  of  the  future  to 
which  we  should  have  to  look  forward,  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  and  those  who  come  after  us  would  have  to  live,  in 
the  event  of  the  victory  of  Germany  and  her  allies.  The 
former — the  past  events  which  forced  war  upon  us — are  set 
forth: 

1  Some  two  hundred  and  fifty  American  citizens  exercising 
rights  unquestioned  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  traveling 
under  the  presumed  protection  of  their  Government  have  bee* 
killed  by  agents  of  the  Imperial  German  Government. 

2  The  German  Government  was  solemnly  warned  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  February  10,  1915,  that 
such  acts  were  "an  indefensible  violation  of  neutral  rights," 
and  that  our  Government  "would  take  any  steps  it  might  be 
necessary  to  take,  to  safeguard  American  lives,  and  to  secure 
to  American  citizens  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  acknowledged 
rights  on  the  high  seas." 

3  In  spite  of  this  protest  and  warning,  more  than  once  re- 
peated, such  unlawful  killing  of  Americans  continued  at  inter- 
vals during  two  years. 

4  In  addition  to  the  submarine  attacks,  the  German  Govern- 
ment, through  its  diplomatic  representatives  and  other  agents, 
carried  on  throughout  1915  and  1916  a  secret  campaign  against 
our  domestic  security  and  order,  by  fomenting  strikes,  hiring 
criminals  to  destroy  munition  plants  and  other  property,  sub- 
sidizing a  propaganda  of  disloyalty  among  citizens  of  German 
birth,  placing  spies  in  our  offices  of  government,  and  organiz- 
ing upon  American  soil  unlawful  conspiracies  and  military  ex- 
peditions against  countries  with  which  we  were  at  peace. 

5  On  January  31,  1917,  the  German  Government  pro- 
claimed that  it  would  destroy  without  warning,  and  without 
safeguarding  the  lives  of  passengers  and  seamen,  ships  of  any 
nationalities  (regardless  of  the  character  of  their  cargoes  and 
their  destinations)  which  might  be  found  by  German  sub- 
marines in  certain  vast  areas  of  the  high  seas. 

6  This  renewed  and  enlarged  threat,  and  defiance  of  tlie 
warnings  of  our  Government,  was  speedily  carried  out,  several 
.\merican  ships,  some  of  them  bound  for  American  ports,  be- 
ing destroyed  with  loss  of  American  lives,  during  February 
and  March,  1917. 

7  These  acts  constituted  acts  of  war  by  Germany  against 
the  United  States,  and  were  formally  recognized  as  such  by 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  on  April  4th  and  6th,  1917.  IVe 
entered  the  war,  then,  in  the  first  place,  because  Germany  made 
zuar  upon  us.  We  had  no  alternative,  except  abject  submis- 
sion to  lawless  coercion. 
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Tike  World  War 


The  Board  of  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  the  City  of 
New  York  have  issued  a  syllabus  on  The  World  War. 

TOPICS    FOR    STUDY    AND    DISCUSSION     IN 
SEVENTH-YEAR     AND     EIGHTH-YEAR 
GRADES  AND  FOR  REFERENCE 
AND     ADAPTATION     FOR 
FIFTH-YEAR  AND  SIXTH- 
YEAR  GRADES. 

1.  War  Aims  of  the  United  States. 

2.  German  Propaganda  and  Intrigue  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Violations  of  Treaties  by  Germany  in  Present  War. 

4.  Preparedness  of  Men  for  War. 

5.  Warfare — Modern  Developments. 

6.  Submarine  Warfare. 

7.  Aircraft. 

8.  War  Industries. 

9.  Financing  the  War. 

10.  Food  Conservation. 

11.  Red  Cross. 

12.  Welfare  Work  in  War  Time. 

13.  Soldiers'  Recreations. 

14.  Woman's  Service. 

15.  Children  in  the  World  War. 

16.  Russian  Revolution. 

The  following  notes  are  re-printed  from  the  Cyclopedia 
of  War — now  out  of  print — issued  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information : 

Albania.  Albania,  a  former  province  of  Turkey,  was 
made  an  independent  State  after  the  Balkan  Wars  and  was 
given  a  German  prince,  William  of  Wied,  who,  however, 
failed  to  make  good  his  right  to  rule.  It  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Italian  forces  occupied  the 
southern  part  of  Albania  in  191 5.  In  January,  1916,  the 
Austro-German-Bulgarian  forces  proceeding  from  their 
conquest  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  overran  the  country 
as  far  south  as  Avlona,  which  was  held  by  the  Italians.  On 
June  3,  1917,  the  general  in  charge  of  the  Italian  forces  pro- 
claimed Albania  an  independent  country  under  Italian  pro- 
tection. 

Albert  I  (1875 —  ).  King  of  the  Belgians,  succeeding 
to  the  throne  December  23,  1909,  in  succession  to  his  uncle, 
Leopold  II.  Becoming  heir  apparent  at  the  age  of  17  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  passed  through  the  edu- 
cational steps  regularly  marked  out  for  Belgian  royalty — 
the  military  school,  extensive  travels,  participation  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  in  national  politics.  At  the  time  of  his 
Iac^ession  he  was  regarded  with  general  favor  as  an  earnest 
sti  dent,  unquestionally  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try .  although  the  Socialists  at  this  time  did  not  hesitate  to 
attick  monarchical  institutions  with  vigor  and  bitterness. 
On  the  question  of  foreign  affairs  he  was  approached  by 
the  Kaiser  in  November,  1913,  at  which  time  William  II 
seems  to  have  exerted  enormous  but  unavailing  pressure 
upon  him  in  the  hope  of  persuading  him  to  permit  the 
eventual  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  by  Germany.  It 
was  largely  because  of  his  determination  that  Belgium  must 
abide  by  her  promis-;  to  maintain — if  necessary,  by  force — 
her  absolute  neutrality  that  the  country  played  the  heroic 
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part  known  to  the  world  in  the  summer  of  1914.  Since  then 
the  fortitude  and  patience  with  which  he  has  directed  the 
efforts  of  the  small  Belgan  army  to  win  back  their  territory 
has  won  for  Albert  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  made 
him  the  idol  of  his  people. 

Alien  Enemies.  Residents  or  sojourners  in  a  country 
who  are  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  hostile  State.  Their  legal 
position  is  accurately  indicated  by  the  assurance  addressed 
by  the  President  to  alien  enemies  in  the  United  States  in 
his  proclamation  of  April  6,  1917,  that  so  long  as  they 
refrained  from  acts  of  hostility  toward  the  United  States 
and  obeyed  the  laws  they  should  "be  undisturbed  in  the 
peaceful  pursuit  of  their  lives  and  occupations  and  be  ac- 
corded the  consideration  due  to  all  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
persons,  except  so  far  as  restrictions  may  be  necessary  for 
their  own  protection  and  for  the  safety  of  the  Uni' : 
States." 

Alien  Enemies,  Restrictions  upon.  These  are  prescribed 
by  the  President  in  his  proclamations  of  April  6  and  No- 
vember 16,  by  virtue  of  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
paragraphs  4067-4070  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  By  the  earlier 
proclamation  alien  enemies  are  forbidden  to  have  in  their 
possession  any  firearms,  ammunition,  explosives,  wireless 
apparatus  or  parts  thereof;  or  to  approach  within  one-half 
mile  of  any  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  aircraft  station,  naval  vesr.eV 
navy  yard,  or  munitions  factory ;  or  to  write,  print,  or  pub- 
lish any  attack  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
Congress,  or  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
or  upon  any  measure  of  the  Government;  or  to  abet  any 
hostile  acts  against  the  United  States,  or  to  give  its  ene- 
mies information  or  aid  and  comfort.  Alien  enemies  trans- 
gressing those  restrictions  are  liable  to  summary  arrest  and 
to  removal  to  any  place  designated  by  the  President.  Fi- 
nally, no  alien  enemy  may  either  leave  or  enter  the  United 
States  except  under  restrictions  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
President.  The  supplementary  proclamation  of  November 
I  forbids  alien  enemies  to  "enter  or  be  found  within"  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone ;  or  within 
100  yards  of  any  canal,  wharf,  pier,  dry  dock,  warehouse, 
elevator,  railroad  terminal,  etc. ;  dr  to  be  found  on  the 
waters  within  3  miles  of  the  shore  line  of  the  United  States, 
or  on  any  of  the  Great  Lakes,  except  on  public  ferries;  or 
to  ascend  in  any  airplane,  balloon,  etc.  It  also  provides  for 
the  registration  and  issuance  of  registration  cards  to  all 
alien  enemies,  with  prohibition  of  change  of  abode  or  travel 
except  on  permission ;  and  for  monthly,  weekly,  or  other 
periodical  report  to  Federal,  State,  or  local  authorities  as 
may  be  specified.  Subsequent  instructions  to  water-front 
operators  provided  for  cooperation  with  United  States 
troops  in  guarding  docks,  piers,  warehouses,  etc. 

Allies.  France,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  bound  to- 
gether not  by  formal  alliance  but  by  informal  understand- 
ing, or  entente,  received  the  name  Allies  or  Entente  Allies 
early  in  the  war,  and  the  term  Allies  has  continued  in  use 
since  then.  In  its  popular  use,  however,  the  word  embraces 
all  the  enemies  of  the  Central  Powers.  More  narrowly  it 
includes  only  the  signers  of  the  pact  of  London,  September 
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5,  1917,  in  which  the  Allies  pledged  themselves  against 
making  a  separate  peace.  Italy  and  Japan  later  joined  this 
alliance.  The  United  States  has  made  no  alliance  with  any 
of  its  associates  and  is  not  bound  by  any  agreements,  nor 
has  it  any  aim  but  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

Alsace-Lorraine.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  roughly  tie  terri- 
tory bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the  east,  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains on  the  west,  Luxemburg  on  the  north,  and  Switzer- 
land on  the  south.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  Lorraine  is  rich 
in  excellent  iron  ore.  The  total  area  is  5,604  square  miles 
and  the  population  in  1910  was  1,874,014.  Both  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  originally  lay  within  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
but  the  former  was  acquired  by  France  in  Louis  XIV's 
time,  and  the  latter  durnig  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  After 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  Germany  took  the  provinces  as  a 
part  of  the  price  of  peace,  despite  the  protest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  were  at  once  erected  into  an  imperial  terri- 
tory (Reichsland),  directly  subject  to  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  Federal  Council.  The  so-called  constitution  of 
191 1  did  not  improve  the  strained  relations  between  the 
provinces  and  the  Government,  which  throughout  has  been 
unable  to  reconcile  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  or  to 
prevent  them  from  showing  their  attachment  to  France  on 
every  occasion.  Germanizing  of  the  population  has  been 
only  partially  successful  despite  the  bringing  in  of  German 
settlers  and  the  adoption  of  such  restrictive  measures  as 
that  of  limiting  instruction  in  the  French  language  in  the 
public  schools  to  one  hour  a  week.  At  least  one  German 
scholar.  Prof.  Otfried  Nippold,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  and  now  of  Berne,  confesses  Germany's  failure  in 
the  following  words :  "When  one  looks  back  into  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  during  the  last  40  years,  it  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  anyone  can  be  unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  a  political  mistake," 
and  "that  the  Germans  have  shown  themselves  incompetent 
in  their  government  of  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine." 

America,  Creed  of.  "These,  therefore,  are  the  things  we 
stand  for,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace:  (i)  That  all  nations 
are  equally  interested  in  the  peace  of  the  world  and  in  the 
political  stability  of  free  peoples  and  equally  responsible  for 
their  maintenance:  (2)  that  the  essential  principle  of 
peace  is  the  actual  equality  of  nations  in  all  matters  of  right 
or  privilege ;  (3)  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  no  other  powers 
should  be  supported  by  the  common  thought,  purpose,  or 
power  of  the  family  of  nations ;  (4)  that  the  seas  should  be 
equally  free  and  safe  for  the  use  of  all  peoples,  under  rules 
set  up  by  common  agreement  and  consent,  and  that,  so  far 
as  practicable,  they  should  be  accessible  to  all  upon  equal 
terms;  (5)  that  national  armaments  should  be  limited  to 
the  necessities  of  national  order  and  domestic  safety;  (6) 
that  the  community  of  interest  and  of  power  upon  which 
peace  must  henceforth  depend  imposes  upon  each  nation 
the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  all  influences  proceeding  from 
its  own  citizens  meant  to  encourage  or  assist  revolution  in 
other  states  should  be  sternly  and  effectually  suppressed 
and  prevented."  (President  Wilson,  second  inaugural, 
March  5,  1917.) 

Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  Japan  entered  the  war  because 
of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  concluded  in  1902.  The  orig- 


inal alliance  preceded  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  made 
possible  the  exclusion  of  other  powers  from  that  conflict. 
It  was  a  defensive  alliance  protecting  the  existing  situation 
in  Korea  and  Manchuria  and  stipulating  that  in  case  either 
of  the  contracting  powers  should  be  involved  in  war  with 
any  single  power  the  other  should  maintain  benevolent 
neutrality,  and  if  attacked  by  two  powers,  the  other  should 
come  to  its  aid.  In  1905  the  alliance  was  further  extended 
to  provide  for  the  defense  of  British  interests  in  India  and 
Afghanistan  as  well,  while  England  agreed  to  give  Japan 
a  free  hand  in  Korea.  In  191 1  it  was  again  modified  by  the 
agreement  that  Great  Britain  should  not  be  bound  to  aid 
Japan  against  any  power  with  whom  she  had  a  treaty  of 
arbitration — thus  excluding  the  United  States  as  a  possible 
enemy.    The  alliance  has  been  extended  to  1921. 

Anti-aircraft  Guns.  These  are  of  various  types,  ranging 
from  a  light  machine  gun  up  to  batteries  of  3-inch,  and  in 
London,  it  is  believed,  of  6-inch  guns,  for  defense  against 
Zeppelins  and  other  German  aircraft.  Shrapnel  is  the  most 
effective  ammunition.  Bursting,  it  throws  its  bullets  in  all 
directions.  When  these  reach  the  petrol  tanks  or  other 
vital  parts  of  the  machine,  it  falls  and  is  destroyed,  often 
burning  in  its  descent.  German  anti-aircraft  guns  on  the 
western  front  have  brought  down  Allied  machines  flying 
at  a  height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet.  Allied  artillery  of  this 
kind  is  equally  effective.  Often  machines  escape  with  the 
wings  riddled  with  shrapnel  but  without  the  tank  being 
punctured  or  the  propelling  or  steering  gear  disabled.  Bal- 
loons are  more  vulnerable  in  that  they  present  a  larger 
surface  to  be  aimed  at.  Observation  balloons  are  attacked 
by  fire  bombs  dropped  from  aeroplanes  overhead  or  by 
rockets  and  incendiary  bullets. 

Army  Corps.  The  largest  complete  tactical  and  adminis- 
trative unit  in  an  army,  which  is  composed  of  two  or  more 
corps.  The  corps  is  the  appropriate  command  of  a  lieuten- 
ant general.  In  the  United  States  service  an  army  corps 
is  formed  by  combining  two  or  more  divisions,  under  orders 
given  by  the  President  when  he  deems  such  a  formation 
necessary.  Such  a  corps  may  consist  of  corps  headquarters, 
6  complete  divisions,  and  special  corps  troops,  including  i 
pioneer  regiment  of  Infantry,  2  regiments  of  cavalry,  i  anti- 
aircraft machine-gun  battalion,  i  anti-aircraft  Artillery  bat- 
talion, I  trench  mortar  battalion,  i  field  battalion,  Signal 
Corps,  I  telegraph  battalion,  i  aero  wing,  i  regiment  of 
Engineers,  i  pontoon  train,  l  corps  Artillery  park,  I  re- 
mount depot,  I  veterinary  hospital,  i  bakery  company,  i 
supply  train,  i  troop  transport  train.  In  addition,  i  Artil- 
lery brigade,  i  sanitary  train,  and  i  corps  Engineer  park 
may  be  formed  from  detachments  from  the  divisional  or- 
ganizations. Its  approximate  strength  is  185,000  officers 
and  men. 

Army  Organization.  There  are  three  principal  fighting 
arms  of  the  service — Infantry,  Field  Artillery,  and  Cavalry. 
The  Infantry  is  organized  in  regiments  of  ten  companies, 
brigades  of  two  regiments  each,  and  divisions  of  two  brig- 
ades each.  The  dvisions  of  the  Regular  Army  are  num- 
bered 1-25 ;  those  of  the  National  Guard,  26-75 !  ^^'^  those 
of  the  National  Army,  76 — .  The  fighting  forces  are  served 
by  the  Staff,  whose  principal  divisions  are  Quartermaster 
Corps,  Ordnance,  Medical  Corps,  Signal  Corps,  Engineer 
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Corps.     The  General  Staff,  controlling  and  directing  the 
whole  establishment,  under  the  President  and  the  Secre 
tary  of  War,  has  a  War  College  and  an  Intelligence  Bureau. 

Artillery.  This  war  differs  from  previous  wars  chiefly  in 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  artillery,  a  fact  due 
partly  to  the  immense  manufacturing  resources  of  the  coun; 
tries  at  war,  which  enable  them  to  produce  great  numbers 
of  guns  and  great  quantities  of  ammunition.  It  is  due  also 
to  the  new  methods  of  directing  gunfire  from  airplanes.  It 
is  evident  that  a  gun  can  not  be  accurately  aimed  at  an  ob- 
ject the  exact  location  of  which  is  unknown.  The  airplane, 
however,  is  able  to  bring  back  or  to  signal  back  this  in- 
formation, sometimes  by  wireless,  so  that  the  artillery  may 
now  be  used  with  great  effect.  The  size  of  the  guns  and 
the  force  of  the  explosive  shells  fired  from  them  have  also 
been  largely  increased.  Field  Artillery  is  the  Artillery 
which  accompanies  the  Army  in  the  field,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Coast  Artillery,  which  is  permanently  mounted 
in  emplacements  in  the  coast  forts.  Field  Artillery  is  di- 
vided into  Light,  Horse,  Heavy,  and  Mountain  Artillery. 
The  Light  Artillery  is  armed  with  3-inch  guns,  and  the 
majority  of  the  men  are  not  mounted,  while  the  Horse  Ar- 
tillery usually  accompanies  Cavalry  and  the  entire  person- 
nel is  mounted.  The  Heavy  Artillery  is  armed  with  guns 
above  3-inch  caliber,  including  6-inch  guns  and  howitzers. 
Mountain  Artillery  is  carried  usually  on  pack  mules,  and 
is  for  use  in  difficult  and  mountainous  country. 

Austria-Hungary.  Austria-Hungary  is  a  dual  monarchy 
comprising  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  includes  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Its  area  is  261,241 
square  miles,  supporting,  in  1916,  a  population  of  52,500,- 
000.  The  capital  of  Austria  is  Vienna,  that  of  Hungary 
Budapest.  The  Emperor-King  is  assisted  in  his  direction 
of  the  common  affairs  of  the  two  monarchies  by  three  min- 
istries (Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  and  War)  and  an  Im- 
perial Court  of  Audit.  The  joint  ministries  are  subject  to 
"interpellation"  by  and  are  somewhat  responsible  to  the 
"Delegations,"  which  are  elected  by  the  respective  parlia- 
ments of  Austria  and  Hungary.  These  delegations  sit  sep- 
arately, though  they  perform  identical  functions.  They  con- 
vene alternately  in  the  two  capitals;  and  in  case  of  disa- 
greement hold  a  joint  session,  in  which,  without  debate, 
the  question  is  determined  by  a  vote.  The  present  ruler, 
who  was  the  Archduke  Charles  Francis  Joseph,  succeeded 
Francis  Joseph  i  on  November  22,  1916,  as  Charles  i  of 
Austria  and  IV  of  Hungary.  The  constitutional  arrange- 
ments of  Austria  are  so  contrived  as  to  permit  the  Germans, 
who  are  greatly  in  the  minority,  to  dominate  the  Czechs, 
Poles,  Ruthenes,  Slovenes,  and  Dalmatians,  who  are  all 
Slavs,  and  the  Italians  as  well ;  while  in  Hungary  the  Croa- 
tians,  Slovaks,  and  Roumanians,  as  well  as  the  Magyar 
lower  classes,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Magyar  aristocracy. 
Austria-Hungary  declared  war  on  Serbia  July  28,  1914;  on 
Russia,  August  6,  1914;  on  Montenegro,  August  9,  1914; 
and  on  Belgium,  August  28,  1914. 

Autocracy.    Autocracy  is  a  government  by  a  supreme 
ruler  accountable  to  no  earthly  power.    It  is  of  the  essence 


of  this  form  of  government  that  the  lives,  liberties,  and, 
indeed,  all  interests  of  "common"  men  should  be  at  the  vir- 
tual disposal  of  another  will  without  opportunity  of  effec- 
tive appeal.  The  monarch  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  rights — 
he  is  above  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  enjoy 
but  a  single  right — the  right  to  obey.  Accordingly,  from 
the  democratic  standpoint,  there  is  little  difference  between 
autocracy  and  usurpation — usurpation  of  the  rights  inher- 
ent in  human  nature.  Speaking  at  Konigsberg  in  1910, 
William  II  said:  "Looking  upon  myself  as  the  instrument 
of  the  Lord,  regardless  of  the  views  and  the  opinions  of  the 
hour,  I  go  on  my  way."  At  another  time  he  used  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "There  is  but  one  master  in  this  country ;  it 
is  I,  and  I  will  tolerate  no  other."  He  has  also  been  very 
fond  of  quoting  the  old  Roman  adage,  making  it  read :  "The 
will  of  the  king  is  the  highest  law." 


Aviation.  A  vast  new  arm  of  military  service  which  has 
undergone  a  most  remarkable  development  during  the  pres- 
ent war.  The  combined  British  and  French  air  squadrons, 
it  was  recently  stated,  have  been  increased  since  the  war 
began  from^  1,700  to  more  than  20,000  machines,  with  a  per- 
sonnel of  200,000  men.  England  did  not  possess  more  than 
200  qualified  aviators  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Air- 
craft in  use  include  airplanes,  the  German  Zeppelins,  other 
dirigibles,  and  the  observation  kite  balloons.  The  Allies 
at  the  beginning  were  surprised  to  see  sausage-shaped  bags 
anchored  behind  the  German  lines  at  altitudes  reaching  up 
to  s,ooo  feet.  These  were  in  position  to  report  upon  troop 
movements  of  the  enemy  and  to  guide  the  artillery.  But 
the  main  line  of  development  has  been  in  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  airplanes.  These  are  monoplanes,  biplanes,  and 
triplanes.  They  are  of  various  types,  sizes,  and  makes,  de- 
signed for  all  kinds  of  uses.  Principally  they  are  for  recon- 
noissance,  for  direction  of  artillery  fire,  for  scouting  and 
chasing,  and  for  bombardment.  The  reconnoissance  ma- 
chines often  carry  cameras,  and  from  them  detailed  photo- 
graphs of  ground  to  be  attacked  are  made  and  returned  to 
headquarters.  They  afterwards  direct  the  fire  of  the  guns. 
The  scout  plane  precedes  and  feels  the  way  for  other  planes. 
The  chaser  is  to  pursue  the  enemy  and  to  protect  aerial 
movements.  The  planes  for  bombardment  of  enemy  posi- 
tions or  troop  masses  carry  bombs.  All  war  planes  are 
armed,  the  principal  reliance  being  upon  machine  guns, 
with  which  to  wound  and  precipitate  enemy  machines  to 
the  earth.  Airplanes  carry  from  i  to  12  men,  and  wilf 
doubtless  soon  exceed  this.  Some  of  the  chasers  are  built 
to  fly  at  the  rate  of  150  miles  an  hour.  One  has  recently 
risen  to  a  height  of  15,000  feet  in  seven  and  one-half  min- 
utes. In  any  recent  battle  on  the  west  front,  as  at  Messines 
Ridge,  there  have  been  first,  near  the  earth,  a  squadron  of 
fighting  planes,  armed  with  guns  for  attacking  troops  in 
the  trenches,  transports,  etc.;  at  a  height  of  3,000  to  5,000 
feet  a  division  of  machines  for  dropping  bombs  into  the 
enemy  lines;  and  above,  at  a  height  of  15,000  or  20,000  feet, 
fast  one-man  machines  for  engaging  planes  sent  out  by  the 
enemy  to  attack  the  bombers  from  overhead.  The  aircraft 
organization  of  an  army  is  not  improperly  called  its  "winged 
cavalry."  Without  airplanes  artillery  under  present  sys- 
tems of  warfare  is  practically  helpless.    See  Liberty  Motor. 
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Barrage.  A  new  word  in  the  military  vocabulary — specifi- 
cally, the  act  of  barring  by  artillery  fire.  By  exact  meas- 
urements a  line  of  guns  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  certain 
terrain.  The  fire  creates  a  complete  screen  of  projectiles. 
Behind  it  a  body  of  troops  is  safe ;  through  it  no  enemy  can 
advance.  By  moving  the  barrage  line  forward  ("creeping" 
barrage)  a  detachment  can  advance  with  a  minimum  of 
casualties.  It  is  controlled  by  observers  at  the  front  who 
find  ranges  and  direct  artillery  fire  by  telephone  or  wire- 
less, and  it  demolishes,  in  front  of  the  attacking  force,  wire 
entanglements,  trenches,  and  "pill-boxes." 

Base  Hospitals.  Base  hospitals  receive  the  wounded 
from  the  front,  treat  their  wounds,  and  then  pass  them  on 
to  permanent  hospitals  in  the  rear.  Shortly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  Europe  the  American  Red  Cross  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  base  hospital  units  in  connection  with 
medical  centers.  Each  of  these  base  hospitals  has  a  staff 
of  22  physicians,  2  dentists,  65  Red  Cross  nurses,  and  150 
enlisted  men  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  Before  war  was 
declared  26  of  these  units  had  been  formed,  while  the  total 
number  of  units  ready  for  service  is  now  much  larger.  Each 
unit  purchased  equipment  for  500  beds  and  stored  it  away 
for  use  in  war  time.  It  costs  on  an  average  $75,000  to  equip 
a  base  hospital  with  beds,  blankets,  sterilizers,  operating 
tables,  tents,  dental  outfits,  automobiles,  and  kitchens. 

Belgium.  Belgium  is  a  neutralized  constitutional  mon- 
archy, hereditary  in  the  house  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  hav- 
ing its  capital  at  Brussels,  and  containing  an  area  of  11,- 
371  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1912  of  7,571,387.  The 
present  ruler  is  King  Albert  I.  H/e  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Leopold  II,  taking  the  oath  of  oflfice  on  December  23,  1909. 
The  reigning  queen  is  Elizabeth,  a  princess  of  Bavaria. 
Belgium  stood  in  the  way  of  a  German  invasion  of  France 
from  the  northeast,  and  the  Germans  in  1914  made  good 
the  boast  of  Otto  R.  Tannenberg  in  191 1  that,  "The  Ger- 
mans know  the  road  from  Belle  Alliance  (Waterloo)  to 
Paris  quite  as  well  as  that  from  Metz  and  Strassburg." 

Belgium,  Neutralization  of.  Belgium  is  so  situated  that 
its  owner,  if  a  powerful  State,  might  endanger  the  safety  of 
England,  France,  or  Germany,  and  dominate  the  Rhine  and 
the  English  Channel.  Largely  because  of  this  a  special 
treaty,  signed  April  19,  1839,  by  Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  Belgium,  guaran- 
teed that  Belgium  should  "form  an  independent  and  per- 
petually neutral  State.  It  shall  be  bound  to  observe  such 
neutrality  toward  all  other  States."  On  August  9,  1870, 
Prussia  reaffirmed  its  "fixed  determination  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  respected 
by  France,"  and  agreed  with  Great  Britain  "for  the  (joint) 
defense  of  the  same"  in  case  it  should  be  violated  by  France. 
Despite  these  guaranties  Germany  made  military  plans  to 
attack  France  by  way  of  Belgium,  and  after  1906  began  to 
construct  strategic  railways  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  the 
fears  of  the  Belgians  as  well  as  of  the  French  were  aroused. 
But  the  German  Chancellor,  when  questioned  in  the  Reich- 
stag, reiterated  Germany's  determination  to  abide  by  her 
solemn  promise,  and  positive  assurances  were  given  the 
Belgian  Government,  as  late  as  1913,  that  Germany  would 
respect  the  neutrality  she  had  guaranteed. 


Belgium,  Violation  of.  Notwithstanding  her  agreement 
to  respect  Belgian  neutrality,  Germany  on  August  2,  1914, 
demanded  of  the  Belgian  Government  a  free  passage 
through  to  France.  That  this  was  a  violation  of  law  and 
right  we  have  on  high  authority — the  German  Chancellor. 
In  his  speech  to  the  Reichstag  on  August  4,  1914,  he  said : 
"We  are  now  in  a  state  of  necessity  (Notwehr)  and  neces- 
sity (Not)  knows  no  law.  Our  troops  have  occupied  Lux- 
emburg and  perhaps  have  already  entered  Belgian  terri- 
tory. Gentlemen,  that  is  a  breach  of  international  law.  It 
is  true  that  the  French  Government  declared  at  Brussels 
that  France  would  respect  Belgian  neutrality  as  long  as 
her  adversary  respected  it.  We  knew,  however,  that  France 
stood  ready  for  an  invasion.  France  could  wait;  we  could 
not.  A  French  attack  on  our  flank  on  the  lower  Rhine 
might  have  been  disastrous.  Thus  we  were  forced  to  ig- 
nore the  rightful  protests  of  the  Governments  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Belgium.  The  wrong — I  speak  openly — the  wrong 
we  thereby  commit  we  will  try  to  make  good  as  soon  as 
our  military  aims  have  been  attained.  He  who  is  menaced 
as  we  are  and  is  fighting  for  his  highest  possession  can 
only  consider  how  he  is  to  hack  his  way  through  (durch- 
hauen)."    Nothing  more  need  be  said. 

"Boche."  The  term  commonly  used  by  the  French  sol- 
diers to  designate  the  Germans.  The  origin  of  the  term  as 
used  in  this  way  is  disputed.  It  was  used  before  the  war 
as  the  equivalent  of  German.  It  was  so  used  by  the  Paris 
printers  to  designate  their  German  assistants.  It  was  prob- 
ably used  also  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870,  for 
Zola,  in  his  novel  La  Debacle,  a  story  dealing  with  the  war, 
puts  the  term  in  the  mouths  of  French  soldiers  to  desig- 
nate the  Germans.  The  term  ce  boche  was  used,  before  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  at  least,  as  equivalent  to  "that 
chump,"  and  tete  de  boche  is  given  by  French  dictionaries 
of  slang  as  equivalent  to  "wooden-pate"  or  "blockhead." 
It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  some  French  scholars  de- 
rive the  present  use  of  boche  from  caboche,  a  French  word 
meaning  head. 

Bohemia.  A  division  of  Austria,  with  an  area  of  20,065 
square  miles  and  a  population  (1910)  of  6,769,548,  of  whom 
the  overwhelming  majority  is  Czech.  Bohemia  was  for- 
merly an  independent  kingdom,  which  passed  to  the  Haps- 
burgs  in  1526;  but  its  independent  political  organization 
was  suppressed  in  1620  and  has  never  been  restored,  despite 
a  promise  from  the  late  Francis  Joseph.  Owing  to  their 
inability  to  secure  concessions  from  the  Vienna  Govern- 
ment, the  Czechs  have  shown  outspoken  sympathy  with 
the  Allies,  as  evidenced  by  the  desertion  of  Bohemian  regi- 
ments, and  they  look  to  the  Allies  to  secure  for  them,  if 
not  absolute  independence,  at  least  a  measure  of  autonomy. 

Bolsheviki.  A  Russian  word  meaning  "belonging  to  the 
majority" ;  originally  the  left  or  radical  wing  of  the  Russian 
Socialist  Democratic  Party.  In  1905,  at  the  time  when  the 
split  in  the  party  occlirred,  the  radicals,  led  by  Nikolai 
Lenine,  were  in  the  majority,  or  Bolshinstvo,  and  hence 
called  themselves  Maximalists  or  Bolsheviki,  meaning  the 
majority  faction.  The  moderates,  similarly,  are  called  Mini- 
malists or  Mensheviki.  The  Social  Democratic  Party  is 
composed  mainly  of  industrial  workers.  The  other  great 
Socialist  party  of  Russia,  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party, 
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is  made  up  chiefly  of  peasants.  In  this  party  also  a  division 
occurred  into  a  more  and  a  less  radical  wing,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1917  the  more  radical  faction,  finding  themselves 
in  agreement  with  Lenine  on  all  points  except  agrarian 
policy,  adopted  the  name  Bolsheviki,  and  began  to  work 
for  the  most  part  in  alliance  with  their  radical  brethren  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  against  the  moderates,  or 
Minimalists,  of  both  old  parties. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina.  The  two  southernmost  provinces 
of  Austria-Hungary,  situated  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  Originally  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
they  were  placed  under  Austrian  administration  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  and  in  1908  were  definitely  annexed  by 
Austria,  contrary  to  the  agreement  made  at  that  Congress.- 
Together  they  cover  about  19,700  square  miles  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2,000,000.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Slav  and  wish  to  join  with  the  neighboring  and  racially 
allied  kingdom  of  Serbfa.  This  feeling  has  resulted  in 
numerous  attempts  on  the  lives  of  Austrian  officials,  to- 
gether with  a  more  or  less  open  state  of  insurrection  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  which  Austrian  officials  have  claimed 
was  aided  and  abetted  by  Serbia.  Finally,  after  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  at  Serajevo, 
the  Bosnian  capital,  Austria-Hungary  addressed  to  Serbia 
the  ultimatum  which  brought  about  the  present  war. 

British  Empire.  A  vast  aggregation  of  lands  and  peoples 
extending  all  over  the  world.  The  total  area  is  12,755,844 
square  miles,  the  population  (estimated)  439,959,000.  Not 
over  60,000,000  of  the  population  are  white,  and  the  bulk 
of  these  are  found  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  sovereign 
is  King  George  V.  The  task  of  organizing,  defending,  and 
governing  these  enormous  territories  is  probably  the  most 
important  political  problem  of  the  day,  which  is  compli- 
cated by  the  autonomy  of  the  self-governing  Dominions 
(Canada,  Newfoundland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa)  and  the  preponderance  and  wealth  of  the 
mother  country.  The  Germans  were  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  British  Empire  was  decaying  and  its  scattered  ele- 
ments would  seize  an  early  opportunity  to  revolt  or  secede. 
The  German  plan  to  destroy  England  as  the  one  great  ob- 
stacle to  their  dominating  both  sea  and  land  has  rallied  the 
scattered  dominions  to  great  voluntary  exertions  and  sac- 
rifices in  behalf  of  England.  The  possession  of  numerous 
islands  furnishes  the  British  fleet  with  bases  of  operations 
everywhere  which  has  proved  of  great  value  in  the  war. 

Bundesrat.  The  laws  that  govern  the  German  Empire 
are  made  by  two  bodies — the  Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag. 
The  Bundesrat  is  a  kind  of  diplomatic  assembly.  It  repre- 
sents the  rulers  of  the  25  States  of  which  the  Empire  con- 
sists, being  composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  rulers. 
The  States  of  Germany  are  not  represented  equally  in  the 
Bundesrat.  Of  61  members,  Prussia  has  17,  and  the  3  votes 
allotted  to  Alsace-Lorraine  since  191 1  are  "instructed"  by 
the  Emperor.  Thus  Prussia  has  20,  Bavaria  has  6,  Saxony 
and  Wiirttemberg  4  each,  others  3  or  2,  and  17  of  the  States 
have  only  i  apiece.  Inasmuch  as  each  State  delegation 
votes  as  a  unit  as  the  ruler  orders,  the  Bundesrat  is  in 
reality  an  assembly  of  the  sovereigns  of  Germany,  respon- 


sible only  to  themselves.  It  is  the  most  important  element 
of  the  legislature,  as  most  legislation  begins  in  it;  and 
every  bill  passed  by  the  Reichstag  is,  after  that,  submitted 
to  it  for  ratification  or  rejection.  Thus  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many have  an  absolute  veto  upon  the  only  popular  element 
in  the  Government,  the  Reichstag.  Representing  the 
princes  of  Germany,  the  Bundesrat  is  a  thoroughly  monar- 
chical institution,  a  bulwark  of  the  monarchical  order.  The 
proceedings  of  this  princely  assembly  are  secret. 

Camouflage.  The  French  word  for  a  military  art  that 
has  assumed  new  importance  in  the  present  war  as  a  result 
of  the  effort  to  conceal  fortifications,  ships,  guns,  trenches, 
etc.,  from  the  observation  of  hostile  aircraft.  It  consists 
in  painting  objects  of  war  so  that  they  may  blend  readily 
into  the  landscape  and  thus  be  lost  to  view  or  in  concealing 
them  by  screens  or  false  work,  or  even  in  "faking"  fortifica- 
tions or  "Quaker"  guns.  A  special  contingent  of  camou- 
flage is  being  organized  by  the  War  Department,  and  a 
private  society  of  artists,  the  American  Camouflage,  has  an 
office  at  215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 

Charles  I  (1887-  ).  The  Arcfhduke  Charles  Francis 
Joseph  became  Charles  I,  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of 
Hungary,  upon  the  death  of  his  great-uncle.  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  on  November  21,  1916.  He  is  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Emperor's  nephew,  Otto,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  murdered  at  Serajevo  on 
June  28,  1914.  Charles  I  married,  in  191 1,  Princess  Zita, 
of  the  Bourbon  House  of  Parma,  and  has  two  sons.  He 
received  a  democratic  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Vienna,  which  shocked  sticklers  at  etiquette  of  the  Vien- 
nese Court,  but  which  has  secured  him  much  popularity 
with  his  subjects.  It  also  appears  to  have  impressed  upon 
his  mind  the  im'portance  of  constitutional  government  and 
democratic  reforms  for  Austria.  His  first  public  utterance 
as  Emperor  made  a  very  favorable  impression  in  the  con- 
stitutional countries  of  Europe  by  his  apparent  sincerity 
and  by  his  expressed  determination  to  observe  the  forms 
of  constitutional  rule.  Hte  was  much  less  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Berlin  and  William  II  than  was  his  predecessor, 
Francis  Joseph,  in  recent  years,  but  during  the  war  Austria 
had  already  fallen  so  completely  under  the  military  control 
of  Germany  and  is  so  helpless  without  continued  German 
assistance  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  new  Emperor-King  to 
follow  an  independent  policy.  It  is  believed  that  he  favored 
peace  in  the  early  part  of  1915,  before  Italy  entered  the  war, 
and  it  appears  at  present  (November,  1917)  that  he  is  much 
more  anxious  for  peace  and  ready  to  make  concessions  than 
his  German  ally.  ' 

Clemenceau,  Georges  (1841-  ).  A  French  statesman 
of  strong  personality.  For  several  years  he  was  a  resident 
of  America  as  a  school-teacher  in  Connecticut,  but  returned 
to  France  in  1869.  He  entered  political  life  after  the  war  of 
1870-71.  He  has  in  the  past  written  on  American  affairs  for 
the  French  press.  Owing  to  his  great  power  as  a  debater, 
he  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  has  probably  made  and  un- 
made more  ministries  than  any  other  Frenchman  of  recent 
history.  He  was  the  editor  of  L'Honune  Libre,  an  influen- 
tial French  newspaper,  which  for  a  time  he  styled  L'Homme 
Enchaine  because  of  censorship  difficulties.     He  became 
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Prime  Minister  on  November  17,  1917,  with  a  program  call- 
ing for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  a  rigid  suppres- 
sion of  treasonable  intrigue,  and  a  more  liberal  policy  as  to 
political  censorship  of  the  press. 

Constantinople.  The  strategic  key  to  the  commerce  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  capital  of  Turkey,  and,  everything 
considered,  the  city  with  the  best  location  in  the  world.  Its 
population,  1,200,000,  is  about  half  Mohammedan;  the  other 
half  includes  large  numbers  of  races  and  religions — Euro- 
peans, Armenians,  Catholics,  Jews,  Greeks,  Christians,  etc. 
When  the  disruption  of  Turkey  began  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Russia  hoped  to  win  Constantinople,  for  the  bulk 
of  her  exports  pass  through  the  straits  that  it  commands, 
and  to  transform  the  Black  Sea  into  a  Russian  naval  lake. 
But  after  the  rise  of  the  German  Empire  German  diplomats 
perceived  the  importance  of  controlling  Constantinople  both 
in  order  to  cut  Russian  communications  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  also  to  insure  to  Germany  a  clear  road  into  Asia 
Minor,  which  would  be  of  inestimable  value  from  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  and  which  would  threaten  British  dom- 
ination in  Egypt  and  India.  In  1899  German  capitalists 
began  the  Bagdad  railway,  which  was  to  link  Hamburg 
with  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  developed  an  understanding 
with  Turkey,  reorganizing  the  Turkish  army  and  exercis- 
ing strict  supervision  over  her  political  affairs.  Her  grip 
on  Constantinople,  thus  secured,  has  tightened  during  the 
war,  and  so  long  as  it  lasts  German  predominance  in  the 
Near  East  is  assured.  In  March,  IQJS,  Great  Britain  and 
France  gave  their  consent  to  a  Russian  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  but  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Russian  Republic  has  renounced  this 
ambition.  Many  publicists  favor  an  internationalization  of 
the  city. 

Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
sisted, in  its  original  form,  of  7  articles,  to  whch  have  since 
been  added  17  articles  of  amendment.  The  first  3  articles 
deal,  respectively,  with  the  powers  and  organization  of  Con- 
gress, the  presidency,  and  the  national  judiciary.  Article 
V  prescribes  the  various  methods  by  which  the  Constitution 
may  be  amended.  Article  VI  states  the  important  princi- 
ple of  the  supremacy  of  the  National  Government  within  its 
field  over  conflicting  State  powers.  Of  the  amendments 
the  first  10  are  restrictive  of  the  National  Government, 
while  the  14th  imposes  important  limitations  on  State 
power.  Of  the  two  recently  adopted  amendments,  the  i6th 
authorizes  an  income  tax  and  the  17th  provides  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  Senators.  In  contrast  to  the  British  Consti- 
tution, our  Constitution  is  written  and  is  not  amendable 
by  ordinary  legislative  processes.  See  items  under  Congress. 

Croatia.  A  province  of  Hungary,  to  which  is  joined 
Slavonia.  Area,  16,421  square  miles;  population,  2,602,544; 
capital,  Agram  or  Zagreb.  The  people  are  Slav  and  hate 
their  Magyar  masters,  for  the  autonomy  granted  in  1868 
has  received  scant  respect  from  the  Hungarian  Government. 
The  local  constitution  was  suppressed  in  1912,  nor  have 
the  40  Croatian  deputies  who  sit  in  the  Budapest  Parlia- 
ment been  able  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  their  people.  Ap- 
parently the  Croats  would  consider  incorporation  in  a 
Greater  Serbia. 


Dalmatia.  A  province  of  Austria,  lying  along  the  Adri- 
atic. Area,  4,956  square  miles.  Population,  660,336.  The 
bulk  of  the  population  is  southern  Slav,  but  the  towns  on 
the  coast  are  Italian.  As  portions  of  the  inhabitants  aspire 
to  annexation  to  Greater  Serbia  and  Greater  Italy,  respect- 
ively, the  disposition  of  the  region  will  present  a  thorny- 
problem  in  the  discussion  of  peace  terms. 

Democracy,  A  World  Safe  for.  "We  are  accepting  this 
challenge  of  hostile  purpose  because  we  know  that  in  such 
a  Government,  following  such  methods,  we  can  never  have 
a  friend;  and  that  in  the  presence  of  its  organized  power, 
always  lying  in  wait  to  accomplish  we  know  not  what  pur- 
pose, there  can  be  no  assured  security  for  the  democratic 
Governments  of  the  world.  We  are  now  about  to  accept 
the  gage  of  battle  with  this  natural  foe  to  liberty,  and  shall, 
if  necessary,  spend  the  whole  force  of  the  Nation  to  check 
and  nullify  its  pretensions  and  its  power.  We  are  glad  now 
that  we  see  the  facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretense  about 
them,  to  fight  thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and 
for  the  liberation  of  its  peoples,  the  German  peoples  in- 
cluded ;  for  the  rights  of  nations,  great  and  small,  and  the 
privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  life  and 
of  obedience.  The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy. 
Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the  tested  foundations  of 
political  liberty.  We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We 
desire  no  conquests,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no  indemnities 
for  ourselves,  no  material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices 
we  shall  freely  make.  We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of 
the  rights  of  mankind.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when  those 
rights  have  been  made  as  secure  as  the  faith  and  the  free- 
dom of  nations  can  make  them.  .  .  .  But  the  right  is  more 
precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things  which 
we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts — for  democracy, 
for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a 
voice  in  their  own  Governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such 
a  concert  of  free  people  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to 
all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free."  (Presi- 
dent Wilson,  to  Congress,  Apr.  2,  1917.) 

Entente.  A  French  word  of  which  a  literal  translation  is 
"understanding,"  used  of  international  arrangements  less 
binding  than  formal  alliances. 

Ferdinand  I  (1861 —  ).  Czar  of  Bulgaria.  He  was 
the  younger  son  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  in  1887 
was  elected  by  the  Bulgarians  to  be  their  prince.  During 
the  next  years  his  policy  was  aimed  at  two  things — (i)  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  Bulgaria,  and  (2)  to  create  an 
army  strong  enough  to  make  Bulgaria  the  leading  State  in 
the  Balkans.  In  both  of  these  aims  he  was  highly  success- 
ful ;  in  1912  Bulgaria  was  a  prosperous  State,  and  in  the 
first  Balkan  war  the  Bulgarian  army  proved  its  worth.  Act- 
ing under  Austrian  inspiration  he  led  his  country  into  the 
second  Balkan  war  (1913),  in  which  Bulgaria  suffered 
heavy  losses,  and  in  the*  attempt  to  recover  these  losses  he 
brought  Bulgaria  into  the  present  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  Powers  in  October,  191 5.  Wily,  clever,  and  un- 
scrupulous— he  is  known  as  the  "Balkan  Fox" — he  seems 
a  little  too  clever,  and  the  good  of  his  policy  before  1912 
seems  to  have  been  almost  undone  by  his  subsequent  mis- 
takes. 
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Ferdinand  I  (1865 —  ).  King  of  Roumania ;  succeeded 
his  uncle  Charles  I  on  October  11,  1914.  A  member  of  the 
Catholic  branch  of  the  German  Hohenzollerns.  Unlike  his 
predecessor,  who  aimed  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
Central  Powers,  Ferdinand  I  favored  closer  relations  with 
Russia. 
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Finland.  A  Grand  Duchy  belonging  to  the  Russian  Em- 
pire with  a  population  of  3,231,995  (1913).  It  was  obtained 
from  Sweden  in  1809  and  granted  a  constitution  which 
vested  the  grand  ducal  sovereignty  in  the  Czar  of  Russia 
hut  preserved  the  autonomy  of  the  state.  Since  1899  the 
Russian  Government — i.  e.,  the  old  Imperial  Government — 
has  sought  to  break  down  Finnish  autonomy,  and  much 
friction  has  resulted,  for  the  Finns  are  not  a  Slavic  people 
and  have  developed  a  strong  national  feeling.  Since  the 
Russian  revolution  the  Diet  has  proclaimed  the  indepen- 
dence'of  Finland,  but  the  Russian  Provisional  Government 
insists  that  the  question  must  be  reserved  for  the  decision 
of  a  constituent  assembly  representing  all  parts  of  Russia. 

Foch,  Gen.  Ferdinand  (1851 —  ).  Joint  hero,  with 
Joffre,  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Foch  commanded  the 
French  center  and  started  the  Germans  on  their  retreat  by 
a  daring  and  impetuous  attack.  After  the  Marne  he  was  in 
general  command  of  the  French  and  British  amies  that 
fought  the  battle  of  Ypres  and  saved  the  Channel  ports. 
He  was  recently  made  the  French  military  representative 
on  the  Supreme  War  Council  of  the  Allies.  Gen.  Joffre 
styled  him  "the  greatest  strategist  in  France." 

France.  The  present  French  Republic  was  proclaimed 
on  September  4,  1870.  A  century  earlier,  however,  France 
espoused  the  cause  of  democracy.  She  was  the  friend  and 
ally  of  the  United  States  in  the  struggle  for  independence, 
and  in  her  own  great  revolution  abolished  what  was  left  of 
feudalism  and  gave  Europe  that  charter  of  free  government 
— the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  The  first  French 
Republic  was  established  in  1792,  but  it  was  unable  to  main- 
tain itself  against  the  reactionary  forces  of  the  age.  After 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  however,  progress  toward  com- 
plete control  of  the  Government  has  been  fairly  consistent. 
France  stands  to-day  one  of  the  most  democratic  nations 
of  the  world,  fighting  under  great  disadvantages  for  her 
existence.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the  Germans 
seized  the  territory  of  northeastern  France,  in  which  are 
located  not  only  about  90  per  cent  of  her  coal  and  iron,  but 
also  her  most  productive  industries.  France  has  an  area 
of  207,129  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  191 1  of  39,- 
607,509.  The  capital,  Paris,  had  2,888,110.  The  Govern- 
ment consists  of  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected 
by  the  people,  and  a  President  chosen  for  seven  years  by 
the  houses  sitting  jointly.  M.  Poincare  has  been  President 
since  191 3.  As  a  partner  of  Russia  in  the  dual  alliance, 
which  later  expanded  into  the  Triple  Entente,  she  became 
involved  in  the  great  war  at  the  very  beginning.  To  her 
reply  that  she  would  stand  by  her  agreements  Germany 
responded  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  August  3,  1914. 

Galicia.  Acquired  by  Austria  in  the  eighteenth  century 
as  her  share  of  the  partition  of  Poland  by  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.    It  is  the  largest  of  the  Austrian  Crown  lands ; 


the  population  (8,022,126)  is  about  evenly  divided  between 
Poles  (west)  and  Ruthenes  (east)  ;  it  was  the  region  of  the 
first  Russian  drive  into  Austria,  which,  beginning  Septem- 
ber I,  1914,  captured  Lemberg  on  September  5,  and  swept 
across  Galicia  to  the  edge  of  the  Hungarian  plains.  The 
Russians  were  almost  completely  expelled  from  the  district 
by  Mackensen's  advance  in  May-June,  1915,  and  the  Austro- 
German  invasion  of  Russia  which  followed.  The  Russians 
returned  to  the  invasion  of  Galicia  under  Brusilov  in  1916, 
penetrating  as  far  as  Halicz,  where  they  were  halted  by 
internal  affairs  in  Russia.  A  third  drive  in  Galicia  was  be- 
gun in  July,  1917,  and  rapid  gains  were  made  July  ii~July 
20;  but  this  campaign  was  brought  to  a  speedy  end  by  the 
civil  and  military  disorganization  of  Russia. 

Gas  Warfare.  During  the  engagement  near  Ypres,  April 
22,  1915,  the  German  army  introduced  poisonous  or  as- 
phyxiating gases,  a  "method  of  warfare  up  to  now  never 
employed  by  nations  sufficiently  civilized  to  consider  them- 
selves bound  by  international  agreements."  These  gases 
were  generated  in  bombs,  grenades,  and  other  apparatus, 
and  allowed  to  drift  with  suitable  winds  into  the  allied 
trenches.  A  week  earlier,  says  Gen.  French,  the  Germans 
had  falsely  announced  that  the  British  were  using  asphyxia- 
ting gases  as  a  weapon  of  war.  Later,  the  use  of  gas  in 
explosive  shells  became  general,  the  Allies  having  been 
forced  in  self-defense  to  adopt  the  new  weapon. 

George  V  (1865 —  ).  The  present  King  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  lands  beyond  the  seas.  He 
came  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Edward  VII, 
in  1910.  He  represents,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  his 
father,  the  British  idea  of  a  constitutional  monarch. 

German  Colonies.  Germany's  colonial  possessions,  be- 
fore she  was  shorn  of  them  by  the  war,  had  an  area  of  more 
than  1,000,000  square  miles.  In  Africa  she  had  the  Kam- 
erun  in  West  Africa,  with  an  area  of  191,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  4,500,000,  German  East  Africa  of  above 
400,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  6,850,000,  and  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa  of  320,000  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  200,000.  Her  colonial  policy  everywhere  has  been 
expensive  to  her  and  unsuccessful.  It  has  been  repressive 
and  cruel.  Her  civil  and  military  officials  in  charge  of  the 
destinies  of  her  colonists  have  been  martinets,  the  natural 
product  of  her  militarist  system  of  government  at  home. 
Even  German  emigrants  have  preferred  to  settle  in  the  Bri- 
tish colonies.  In  one  year,  1904,  Germany's  expenditures 
on  her  colonies  amounted  to  upward  of  $31,000,000,  while 
her  trade  with  them  reached  a  total  value  of  about  a  third 
of  this  sum. 

German  Constitution.  The  constitution  of  the  Empire 
can  not  be  amended  without  the  consent  of  one  man,  Wil- 
liam II.  Reichstag  committees  may  discuss  and  propose 
amendments  to  their  hearts'  content.  After  they  have  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  Reichstag  a  rocky  road  opens  out 
broadly  ahead  of  them.  For  they  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  Bundesrat,  which  is  appointed  by  the  reigning  princes 
of  Germany,  and  is  obliged  to  vote  as  they  direct.  No 
amendment  can  pass  the  Bundesrat  if  14  votes  out  of  the 
61  are  against  it.  Of  these  61,  Prussia  control  20.  The 
Prussian  votes  are  cast  as  the  King  of  Prussia  directs.  If 
every  individual  in  Germany  except  this  one,  and  including 
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the  other  kings  and  dukes,  wanted  a  change  in  the  consti 
tution  they  could  not  get  it,  except  by  revolution,  if  Wil 
liam  II  said  "No!" 


German  Government,  Breach  with.  The  United  States 
Government  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
on  February  3,  1917,  following  the  proclamation  by  Ger- 
many of  a  zone  around  England,  Fance,  Italy,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  thus  renewing  unrestrained  submarine  war- 
fare in  violation  of  the  pledge  given  in  the  Sussex  case. 
Secretary  Lansing  announced  that  "this  Government  has 
no  alternative  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the 
United  States  but  to  take  the  course  which  it  explicitly  an- 
nounced in  its  note  of  April  18,  1916,  it  would  take  in  the 
event  that  the  Imperial  Government  did  not  declare  and 
effect  an  abandonment  of  the  methods  of  submarine  war- 
fare then  employed  and  to  which  the  Imperial  Government 
now  purpose  again  to  resort." 

German  Government,  Bad  Faith  of.  "We  can  not  take 
the  word  of  the  present  rulers  of  Germany  as  a  guarantee 
of  anything  that  is  to  endure,  unless  explicitly  supported 
by  such  conclusive  evidence  of  the  will  and  purpose  of  the 
German  people  themselves  as  the  other  peoples  of  the  world 
would  be  justified  in  accepting.  Without  such  guarantees, 
treaties  of  settlement,  agreements  for  disarmament,  cove- 
nants to  set  up  arbitration  in  the  place  of  force,  territorial 
adjustments,  reconstitutions  of  small  nations,  if  made  with 
the  German  Government,  no  man,  no  nation  could  now  de- 
pend on.  We  must  await  some  new  evidence  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  great  peoples  of  the  Central  Powers.  God 
grant  it  may  be  given  soon,  and  in  a  way  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  all  peoples  everywhere  in  the  faith  of  nations 
and  the  possibility  of  a  covenanted  peace." 

German  Intrigue  against  American  Peace.  On  July  8. 
1915,  indictments  for  conspiracy  against  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  were  brought  in  the  Federal  court  at  San 
Francisco  against  98  persons,  including  German  consuls 
and  consuls  general.  At  the  same  time  the  following  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  Federal  district  attorney,  Mr.  John 
W.  Preston :  "For  more  than  a  year  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war  certain  Hindus  in  San  Francisco  and 
certain  Germans  were  preparing  openly  for  war  with  Eng- 
land. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Hindu  leaders,  members 
of  the  German  consulate  here,  and  attaches  of  the  German 
Government  began  to  form  plans  to  foment  revolution  in 
India  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  India  and  aiding  Germans 
in  their  military  operations.  .  .  .  [This  Work]  had  the 
personal  attention  of  Alfred  Zimmermann,  German  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs.  .  .  .  The  operations  of  the  plotters 
in  the  United  States  were  directed  from  Berlin.  The  con- 
spiracy took  the  form  of  various  military  enterprises.  Arms 
and  ammunition  in  large  quantities  were  purchased  with 
German  money.  Men  were  recruited  and  sent  to  India." 
Three  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  defendants  were  Lieut. 
Wilhelm  von  Brincken,  former  military  attache  of  the  Ger- 
man consulate  general  in  San  Francisco ;  George  Rodiek, 
former  German  consul  at  Honolulu ;  and  H.  A.  Schroeder, 
who  succeeded  Rodiek  at  Honolulu.  On  December  5,  1917, 
these  three  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictments  against  them. 
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Lieut,  von  Brincken  said  by  way  of  explanation:  "I  think 
we  can  serve  our  country  best  by  pleading  guilty  and  avoid- 
ing further  exposures  in  court  proceedings.  The  less  said 
about  the  cases  the  better  it  will  be  for  Germany." 

The  von  Igel  papers  show  further  that  German  agents 
in  the  United  States  gave  financial  aid  to  the  Irish  revolu- 
tion and  supported  the  separatist  movement  in  Quebec. 
They  also  spent  $600,000  on  Hyerta's  abortive  attempt  in 
1915  to  start  from  this  country  a  revolution  in   Mexico. 


German  Intrigue  in  the  United  States.  "One  of  the  things 
that  have  served  to  convince  us  that  the  Prussian  autocracy 
was  not  and  could  never  be  our  friend  is  that  from  the  very 
outset  of  the  present  war  it  has  filled  our  unsuspecting 
communities,  and  even  our  offices  of  government,  with  spies 
and  set  criminal  intrigues  everywhere  afoot  against  our 
national  unity  of  counsel,  our  peace  within  and  without, 
our  industries,  and  our  commerce.  Indeed,  it  is  now  evi- 
dent that  its  spies  were  here  even  before  the  war  began, 
and  it  is  unhappily  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  a  fact 
proved  in  our  courts  of  justice,  that  the  intrigues  which 
have  more  than  once  come  perilously  near  to  disturbing 
the  peace  and  dislocating  the  industries  of  the  country  have 
been  carried  on  at  the  instigation,  with  the  support,  and 
even  under  the  personal  directions  of  official  agents  of  the 
Imperial  Government  accredited  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

German  Intrigue,  Tools,  (i)  Konig,  the  head  of  the 
Hamburg-American  secret  service,  who  was  active  in  pass- 
port frauds,  who  induced  Gustave  Stahl  to  perjure  himself 
and  declare  the  Lusitania  armed,  and  who  plotted  the  de- 
struction of  the  Welland  Canal,  has,  in  his  work  as  a  spy, 
passed  under  13  aliases  in  this  country  and  Canada.  Capts. 
Boy-Ed,  von  Papen,  von  Rintelen,  Tauscher,  and  von  Igel 
were  all  directly  connected  with  the  German  Government 
itself.  There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
Government  a  check  made  out  to  Konig  and  signed  by  von 
Papen,  identified  by  number  in  a  secret  report  of  the  Ger- 
man bureau  of  investigation  as  being  used  to  procure  $150 
for  the  payment  of  a  bomb  maker,  who  was  to  plant  ex- 
plosives disguised  as  coal  in  the  bunkers  of  the  merchant 
vessels  clearing  from  the  port  of  New  York.  Boy-Ed,  Dr. 
Bunz,  the  German  ex-minister  to  Mexico,  the  German  con- 
sul at  San  Francisco,  and  officials  of  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can and  North  German  Lloyd  steamship  lines  evaded  cus- 
toms regulations  and  coaled  and  victualed  German  raiders 
at  sea :  von  Papen  and  von  Igel  supervised  the  making  of 
the  incendiary  bombs  on  the  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  then  in 
New  York  Harbor,  and  stowed  them  away  on  outgoing 
ships ;  von  Rintelen  financed  Labor's  National  Peace  Coun- 
cil, which  tried  to  corrupt  legislators  and  labor  leaders.  A 
lesser  light  of  this  galaxy  was  Robert  Fay,  who  invented 
an  explosive  contrivance  which  he  tied  to  the  rudder  posts 
of  vessels.  By  his  confession,  and  that  of  his  partner  in 
murder,  the  money  came  from  the  German  secret  police. 

German  Intrigue,  Tools.  (2)  Among  these  were  David 
Lamar  and  Henry  Martin,  who,  in  the  pay  of  Capt.  von 
Rintelen,  organized  and  managed  the  so-called  Labor's  Na- 
tional P«ac«  Council,  which  sought  to  bring  about  strikes, 
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an  embargo  on  munitions,  and  a  boycott  of  banks  which 
subscribed  to  the  Anglo-French  loan.  A  check  for  $S,ooo 
to  J.  F.  J.  Archibald  for  "propaganda  work,"  and  a  receipt 
from  Edwin  Emerson,  the  war  correspondent,  for  $i,ooo 
"traveling  expenses"  were  among  the  documents  found  in 
Wolf  von  Igel's  possession.  Others  bearing  English  names 
have  been  persuaded  to  take  leading  places  in  similar  or- 
ganizations which  concealed  their  origin  and  real  purpose. 
The  American  Embargo  Conference  arose  out  of  the  ashes 
of  Labor's  Peace  Council,  and  its  president  was  American, 
though  the  funds  were  not.  Others  tampered  with  were 
journalists  who  lent  themselves  to  the  German  propaganda, 
and  who  went  so  far  as  to  serve  as  couriers  between  the 
Teutonic  embassies  in  Washington  and  the  Governments 
in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  A  check  of  $5,000  was  discovered 
which  Count  von  Bernstorflf  had  sent  to  Marcus  Braun, 
editor  of  Fair  Play.  And  a  letter  was  discovered  which 
George  Sylvester  Viereck,  editor  of  the  Fatherland,  had  sent 
to  Privy  Councilor  Albert,  the  German  agent,  arranging 
for  a  monthly  subsidy  of  $1,750,  to  be  delivered  to  him 
through  the  hands  of  intermediarise — women,  whose  names 
he  abbreviates  "to  prevent  any  possible  inquiry."  There 
is  a  record  of  $3,000  paid  through  the  German  embassy  to 
finance  the  lecture  tour  of  Miss  Ray  Beveridge,  an  Ameri- 
can artist,  who  was  further  to  be  supplied  with  German 
war  pictures. 

Mexico,  German  Intrigues  in.  In  January,  191 5,  German 
agents  began  intriguing  with  Gen.  Huerta,  an  unsuccessful 
claimant  to  the  Mexican  presidency.  When  Huerta  sailed 
from  Spain  to  New  York,  von  Rintelen,  a  German  of  high 
rank  and  friend  of  the  Crown  Prince,  met  him  there.  Huerta 
proposed  an  invasion  of  Mexico.  Von  Rintelen  agreed  to 
furnish  him  arms,  ammunition,  and  possibly  German  re- 
servists. It  was  hoped  to  start  trouble  in  Mexico  and  then 
■nite  Mexico  against  the  United  States.  Such  a  war  would 
tie  up  the  oil  wells  at  Tampico,  from  which  the  British 
navy  draws  supples,  and  would  keep  the  United  States  so 
busy  that  it  could  not  allow  the  exportation  of  arms  to 
Europe.  It  would  further  compel  the  United  States  to  keep 
hands  off  in  Europe.  Huerta  started  west,  pretending  to 
visit  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  but  when  he  turned 
south  toward  El  Paso  he  was  arrested  by  United  States 
Government  agents.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  series 
of  plots  by  Germans  to  stir  up  trouble  for  us  in  Mexico. 
Several  Mexican  newspapers  are  said  to  be  in  the  pay  of 
the  German  Goverhment,  and  the  German  propaganda  has 
been  very  active  in  every  way. 

German  Military  Autocracy,  Plan  of.  "Their  plan  was 
to  throw  a  broad  belt  of  German  military  power  and  politi- 
cal control  across  the  very  center  of  Europe  and  beyond 
the  Mediterranean  into  the  heart  of  Asia;  and  Austria- 
Hungary  was  to  be  as  much  their  tool  and  pawn  as  Serbia 
or  Bulgaria  or  Turkey  or  the  ponderous  States  of  the  East. 
Austria-Hungary,  indeed,  was  to  become  part  of  the  cen- 
tral German  Empire,  absorbed  and  dominated  by  the  same 
forces  and  influences  that  had  originally  cemented  the  Ger- 
man States  themselves.  The  dream  had  its  heart  at  Berlin. 
It  could  have  had  a  heart  nowhere  else.  It  rejected  the 
idea  of  solidarity  of  race  entirely.  The  choice  of  people 
played  no  part  in  it  at  all.     It  contemplated  binding  to- 


gether racial  and  political  units  which  could  be  kept  to- 
gether only  by  force — Czechs,  Magyars,  Croats,  Serbs,  Rou- 
manians, Turks,  Armenians — the  proud  States  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  the  stout  little  Commonwealths  of  the  Bal- 
kans, the  indomitable  Turks,  the  subtile  peoples  of  the 
East.  These  peoples  did  not  wish  to  be  united.  They  ar- 
dently desired  to  direct  their  own  affairs,  would  be  satis- 
fied only  by  undisputed  independence.  They  could  be  kept 
quiet  only  by  the  presence  or  the  constant  threat  of  armed 
men.  They  would  live  under  a  common  power  only  by 
sheer  compulsion  and  await  the  day  of  revolution.  But  the 
German  military  statesmen  had  reckoned  with  all  that  and 
were  ready  to  deal  with  it  in  their  own  way."  (President 
Wilson,  Flag  Day  Address,  Washington,  June  14,  1917.) 
Paul  de  Lagarde,  who  died  in  1891,  wrote  in  his  Deutsche 
Schriften:  "We  mast  create  a  Central  Europe  which  will 
guarantee  the  peace  of  the  entire  Continent  from  the  mo- 
ment when  it  shall  have  driven  the  Russians  from:  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Slavs  from  the  south  and  shall  have  conquered 
large  tracts  to  the  east  of  our  frontiers  for  German  coloni- 
zation. We  can  not  let  loose  ex  abrupto  the  war  which  will 
create  this  Central  Europe.  All  we  can  do  is  to  accustom 
our  people  to  the  thought  that  this  war  must  come." 

German  Political  Parties.  In  Germany  there  are  no  great 
political  parties  outside  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Center  (Catholic)  party.  This  very  fact  probably  enhances 
the  autocratic  power,  for  every  Reichstag  majority  is  a 
party  coalition,  with  the  autocracy  as  the  mediating  power. 
The  main  parties  are:  (i)  The  Conservatives,  or  Agrarians; 
strong  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  north  Germany,  united 
behind  autocratic  government,  militarism,  and  imperialism ; 
(2)  the  Center  party,  formed  from  the  Catholics  of  south 
Germany  and  the  Rhine  Valley,  without  a  fixed  political 
program,  but  steadily  favorable  to  the  Church  and  the  south 
German  interest ;  (3)  the  National  Liberals,  made  up  of  the 
manufacturing  interests,  mainly  in  the  Rhine  Valley,  will- 
ing to  back  autocracy  as  long  as  autocracy  aids  business, 
and  inclined  to  be  imperialistic;  (4)  the  Progressives,  radi- 
cal liberals  who  wish  better  terms  for  the  laboring  classes 
and  are,  in  general,  inclined  to  favor  a  strong  policy  abroad ; 
(5)  the  Social  Democrats,  a  party  of  the  laboring  classes, 
who  would  control  the  Reichstag,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
obsolete  system  of  districting.  They  favor  a  policy  of  peace 
abroad,  and  of  social  reforms  within. 

Great  Britain.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  a  constitutional  and  parliamentary  monarchy 
with  its  capital  at  London.  Its  total  land  and  water  area 
is  121,331  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1914  was  46,- 
089,249.  King  George  V  began  his  reign  May  6,  1910.  The 
Queen  is  Mary,  formerly  Princess  of  Teck.  The  Liberal 
ministry  under  Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  in  office  since  1905,  was 
in  power  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Mr.  Asquith  formed 
a  coalition  ministry  May  25,  1915,  which  lasted  until  De- 
cember 5,  1916.  On  December  7  David  Lloyd  George, 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  since  Earl  Kitchener's  death, 
June  5,  became  Premier.  Great  Britain  declared  war  against 
Germany  on  August  4,  1914,  after  the  former  had  violated 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium ;  against  Austria  on  August  12, 
1914;  against  Turkey  on  November  5,  1914;  and  against 
Bulgaria  on  October  15,  191 5. 
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Haig,  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  (1861 —  ).  Com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  British  forces  in  France  and  Flan- 
ders, to  which  position  he  succeeded  when  Sir  John  French 
was  recalled  for  other  duties  in  1915.  He  was  employed  for 
many  years  in  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  British  service,  reach- 
inch  the  rank  of  major  general  in  1904,  lieutenant  general 
in  1910,  and  general  in  1914.  He  was  at  Khartum  with 
Kitchener,  fought  for  three  years  in  the  South  African  war, 
and  saw  extended  service  in  India  before  coming  to  his  pres- 
ent high  command  in  December,  191 5.  He  was  created 
field  marshal  after  the  battle  of  the  Somme  in  1916. 

Hindenburg,  Field  Marshal  Paul  von  (1847 —  ). 
Chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  German  Army  since  1916. 
Before  the  war  he  was  noted  chiefly  for  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  Mazurian  Lakes  in  East  Prussia.  When  the 
Russians  invaded  that  province  in  August,  1914,  Hinden- 
burg was  called  from  retirement,  and  by  brilliant  strategy 
destroyed  their  army  at  Tannenberg.  That  victory  made 
him  the  idol  of  Germany,  and  led  the  Kaiser  to  create  him 
field  marshal.  The  following  summer  he  drove  the  Rus- 
sians out  of  Poland.  After  the  failure  before  Verdun  and 
on  the  Somme,  which  reflected  little  credit  on  Gen.  von 
Falkenhayn,  that  general  was  deposed  as  chief  of  the  gen- 
eral stafif  and  Hindenburg  put  in  his  place  (1916).  As 
Hindenburg  had  always  contended  that  the  war  must  be 
won  in  the  east,  it  occasioned  no  surprise  when  the  German 
armies  were  sent  against  Roumania;  but  since  then  there 
has  been  no  serious  German  offensive  in  the  east.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  political  reasons  or  to  a  shortage  of  men  is 
not  clear,  though  probably  both  causes  have  contributed. 
Hindenburg's  chief  exploit  as  chief  of  staff  has  been  the  re- 
treat from  the  Somme  in  March,  1917,  a  maneuver  which 
made  an  end  to  the  battle  of  the  Somme  but  did  not  pre- 
vent the  British  from  undertaking  immense  operations  in 
Flanders.  It  is  often  asserted  that  Hindenburg  is  not  so 
great  a  general  as  his  assistant,  Ludendorff,  the  first  quar- 
termaster general. 

"Hun."  A  term  of  reproach  leveled  at  the  Germans  by 
their  enemies  since  the  war  began.  It  seems  to  have  been 
first  associated  by  William  II  with  his  army  as  a  term  of 
praise.  When  he  addressed  his  troops  about  to  sail  for 
China,  at  Bremerhaven,  July  27,  1900,  he  was  reported  by 
the  local  daily,  the  Norddeutsche  Zeitung,  on  the  following 
day  as  saying:  "When  you  come  upon  the  enemy  ...  no 
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The  term  means  unredeemed  Italy. 
After  1861,  when  the  present  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  estab- 
lished, the  Papal  States,  Venetia,  the  district  around 
Trieste,  and  the  district  around  Trent,  were  still — although 
inhabited  mainly  or  in  part  by  Italians — not  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  Venetia  and  the  Papal  States  were  annexed  in 
1866  and  1870.  This  process  of  winning  Italy  from  foreign 
control  came  to  be  called  redeeming  Italy,  and  after  1870 
the  term  "Italia  irredenta"  was  applied  to  Trieste  and  the 
Trentino,  these  being  territories  still  "unredeemed."  Popu- 
lar secret  societies,  whose  object  was  to  advocate  the  win- 
ning back  of  unredeemed  Italy,  were  formed  shortly  after 
the  congress  of  Berlin  (1878),  from  which  the  Italian  rep-, 
resentative  returned  with  "clean"  but  empty  hands.  Advo- 
cates of  this  policy  were  called  irredentists,  and  the  policy 
itself  was  known  as  irredentism.  Irredentism  declined  after 
Italy  joined  Austria  and  Germany  in  the  Triple  Alliance 
(1882),  but  has  steadily  gained  in  force  since  1908,  when 
Austria,  backed  by  Germany,  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina without  consulting  Italy,  and  contrary  to  her  inter- 
ests and  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1878). 

Japanese-American  Agreement.  On  November  2,  1917, 
Viscount  Ishii  for  Japan  and  Secretary  Lansing  for  the 
United  States  exchanged  notes  clarifying  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  regarding  China.  In  a  statement 
announcing  the  agreement  Secretary  Lansing  spoke  of  the 
attitude  of  constraint  and  doubt  fostered  by  a  campaign 
of  falsehood  adroitly  and  secretly  carried  out  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  declared  that  through  the  frankness  and  cordial- 
ity of  the  Japanese  commissioners  this  propaganda  of  years 
had  been  undone  in  a  few  days.  The  main  points  of  the 
agreement  were  as  follows:  "The  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  recognized  that  territorial  pro- 
pinquity creates  special  relations  between  countries,  and 
consequently  the  Government  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  particularly 
in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous.  The 
territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertheless,  remains  un- 
impaired, and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  Japanese 
Government  that,  while  geographical  position  gives  Japan 
such  special  interests,  they  have  no  desire  to  discriminate 
against  the  trade  of  other  nations.  .  .  .  Moreover,  they  mu- 
tually declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by 
any  Government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that 


quarter  will  be  given.     No  prisoners  will  be  taken would,  affect  the  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of 


As  the  Huns  under  their  King,  Attila,  a  thousand  years  ago, 
made  a  name  for  themselves  which  is  still  mighty  in  tradi- 
tion and  story,  so  may  the  name  of  German  in  China  be 
kept  alive  through  you  in  such  wise  that  no  Chinese  will 
ever  again  attempt  even  to  look  askance  at  a  German." 
The  official  report  of  this  speech  left  out  some  of  these 
words,  those  least  creditable,  but  did  not  give  a  complete 
text.  Already  on  July  29,  1900,  the  Socialist  daily,  Vor- 
warts,  denounced  this  "editing"  of  the  Kaiser's  real  utter- 
ance, and  declared  he  had  actually  held  the  Huns  up  to 
emulation  and  imitation.  For  many  years  the  German  So- 
cialists used  the  word  "Hun"  in  attacking  the  militarists, 
and  to-day  the  term  is  frequently  adopted  by  the  press  of 
the  countries  at  war  with  Germany. 


China,  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunities  in  the 
commerce  and  industries  of  China."  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  issued  a  statement  that  it  can  not  be  bound  by 
agreements  concerning  it  entered  into  by  other  powers. 

Joffre,  Gen.  Joseph  Jacques  Cesaire  (1852 —  ).  Late 
commander  in  chief  of  the  French  armies.  He  entered  the 
army  as  a  second  lieutenant  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870-71,  commanding  a  battery  in  the  siege  of  Paris. 
He  later  served  with  distinction  in  the  French  colonies  ia 
Asia  and  Africa.  Appointed  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
French  army  in  191 1,  he  assumed  active  command  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  his  fame  became  world-wide  when 
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ke  stopped  the  German  advance  upon  Paris  at  the  battle 
of  the  Marne.  Qn  his  recent  visit  to  America  as  the  head 
of  the  French  mission  he  aroused  popular  sympathies  as 
no  other  Frenchman  has  done  since  Lafayette's  last  visit 
in  1825.  He  was  succeeded  in  active  supreme  command  at 
the  end  of  1916,  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  most  ardu- 
ous responsibility,  by  Gen.  Nivelle,  whose  reputation  was 
made  in  the  defense  of  Verdun,  but  who  was  soon  super- 
seded by  Gen.  Petain.  Gen.  Jofifre  was  made  marshal  of 
France,  and  is  now  chief  military  advisor  to  the  French 
Government. 

Junker.  A  member  of  a  noble  Prussian  family,  who  be- 
longs to  the  landed  aristocracy,  and,  as  a  rule,  adopts  the 
profession  of  arms  and  enters  the  caste  circle  of  the  officer 
corps.  Thanks  to  the  survival  of  feudalism  in  the  organi- 
zation of  German  society,  the  term  has  acquired  a  broader 
significance.  Hence  as  used  commonly  to-day  it  indicates 
a  narrow-minded,  arrogant,  and,  often,  bellicose  member 
of  the  aristocracy.  Since  1862,  when,  under  the  leadership 
of  Bismarck,  the  aristocratic  party  came  into  political  pow- 
er, the  term  has  been  applied  to  those  who  hold  reactionary 
views,  because  they  desire  to  preserve  intact  the  exclusive 
social,  military,  and  political  privileges  belonging  tradition- 
ally to  the  "well  born."  Junkerism  and  junkerdom  indi- 
cate the  policies  and  the  customary  round  of  ideas,  judg- 
ments, and  prejudices  characteristic  of  the  junker  class. 
They  have  been  and  still  are  of  great  influence,  for  they 
have  affected  Prussian  domestic  policies  by  their  organized 
efforts  to  preserve  and  protect  large  landed  estates;  they 
have  molded  German  social  life  by  their  assumption  of  com- 
plete superiority  to  the  ordinary  man,  especially  to  the  man 
who  engages  in  trade  or  manufactures,  while  the  Prussian 
officer  corps  has  taken  its  distinctive  tone  from  their 
haughty  aloofness  from  the  civilian  population. 

Kiel  Canal.  The  naval  ambitions  of  Germany  are  ob- 
structed by  the  fact  that  Denmark  can  control  her  outlet 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea.  Hence  Denmark  is  un- 
easy, and  hence,  also,  the  Kiel  or  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal, 
opened  in  1895,  which  connects  the  German  harbor  and 
naval  base  at  Kiel,  on  the  Baltic,  with  the  North  Sea  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  width  and  depth  of  the  canal, 
determined  originally  by  the  size  of  the  largest  German 
battleships,  was  not  sufficient  to  admit  the  vessels  of  the 
dreadnaught  type,  hence  the  canal  was  widened  and  deep- 
ened and  was  reopened  on  a  scale  able  to  accommodate  the 
greatest  modern  ships  on  July  i,  1914.  This  widening  of 
the  canal  was  one  of  the  measures  pushed  by  Germany  in 
preparation  for  the  war  she  had  been  arming  for  before 
1914. 

"Kingdom  of  the   Serbs,   Croats,   and   Slovenes."    The 

name  selected  for  a  new  European  State  proposed  to  be 
formed  out  of  the  kingdoms  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  provinces  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  Carin- 
thia,  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Despite  certain  local  differ- 
ences of  religion  and  historical  tradition,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  entire  region  constitute  one  people,  the  southern,  or 
Jugo-Slav,  and  have  of  late  years  become  distinctly  con- 
scious of  the  fact.  On  July  27,  1917,  representatives  from 
the  Austrian  provinces  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Serbia, 
M.  Pasitch,  signed  an  agreement  at  Corfu  for  the  consti- 


tution of  the  new  State  under  the  rule  of  the  King  of  Ser- 
bia. Since  the  territory  involved  is  at  present  occupied  by 
the  Central  Powers,  the  realization  of  this  plan  depends 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  war. 

"Kultur."  Kultur  indicates  the  whole  mass  of  customs, 
conventions,  usages,  laws,  institutions,  and  language  from 
which  the  Prussian  people  derives  its  outlook,  and  in  which 
it  expresses  the  dominant  characteristic  differences  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  other  peoples.  A  Kulturmensch  (cul- 
ture-man) is  not  primarily  a  distinctive  individual  but  the 
exponent  of  self-conscious  national  tendencies.  Accord- 
ingly, Kultur  has  come  to  indicate  (since  about  1880)  the 
type  of  civilization  for  which  Germany  now  stands  sponsor, 
thanks  mainly  to  the  leadership  of  Prussia.  And  we  have 
abundant  German  authority  for  its  precise  implications. 
The  Kaiser  has  himself  struck  the  keynote  of  Kultur. 
"Great  ideals  have  become  for  us  Germans  a  permanent 
possession,  while  other  nations  have  lost  them.  The  Ger- 
man nation  is  now  the  only  people  left  which  is  called  upon 
to  protect,  cultivate,  and  promote  these  grand  ideals." 
These  grand  ideals  peculiar  to  Germany  are,  as  stated  by 
one  scholar,  (i)  national  egotism,  founded  upon  (2)  obedi- 
ence, induced  by  (a)  a  discipline  bureaucratic  autocracy, 
(b)  a  disciplinary  division  into  social  classes  wherein  every 
man  finds  his  place,  and  (c)  a  disciplinary  system  of  profes- 
sionalized instruction  which  produces  multitudes  of  "effi- 
cients" who  labor  in  every  conceivable  line  of  activity;  the 
whole  scheme  is  completely  justified  by  (3)  material  suc- 
cess and  (4)  military  power;  (5)  on  account  of  these  suc- 
cesses, Germany  has  the  right  to  force  this  system  upon 
other  peoples,  who  are  either  to  be  Germanized  by  "pene- 
tration" or  compelled  to  become  economic  vassals  of  Ger- 
many; that  is,  tools  to  be  used  for  her  "world  supremacy." 

"Kultur,"  Mission  of.  "Do  not  let  us  forget  the  civilizing 
task  which  the  decrees  of  Providence  have  assigned  to  us. 
Just  as  Prussia  was  destined  to  be  the  nucleus  of  Germany, 
so  the  regenerated  Germany  shall  be  the  nucleus  of  a  fu- 
ture empire  of  the  west.  And  in  order  that  no  one  shall 
be  left  in  doubt,  we  proclaim  from  henceforth  that  our  con- 
tinental nation  has  a  right  to  the  sea,  not  only  to  the  North 
Sea,  but  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.  Hence 
we  intend  to  absorb  one  after  another  all  the  provinces 
which  neighbor  on  Prussia.  We  shall  successively  annex 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  northern  Switzerland,  then 
Trieste  and  Venice,  finally  northern  France,  from  the  Sam- 
bre  to  the  Loire.  This  program  we  fearlessly  pronounce. 
It  is  not  the  work  of  a  madman.  The  empire  we  intend 
to  found  will  be  no  Utopia.  We  have  ready  to  hand  the 
means  of  founding  it  and  no  coalition  in  the  world  can 
stop  us." 

Lloyd  George,  David  (1863 —  ).  The  present  British 
Premier.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1890.  He  drew  pub- 
lic attention  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Boer  War, 
which  he  denounced  in  public  meetings  at  no  little  personal 
risk.  Nevertheless  he  entered  the  Liberal  Cabinet  of  1905, 
and  in  1908  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  first 
budget  proposed  a  heavy  tax  on  unoccupied  land  and  was 
forced  through  the  House  of  Lords  only  by  the  threat  of 
the  creation  of  new  peers.  He  later  championed  the  cause 
of  social   reforms,  being  the  chief  advocate  of  measures 
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such  as  workingmen's  insurance.  Although  an  advocate 
of  better  relations  with  Germany  up  to  1914,  after  the  out- 
break of  war  he  stood  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  hos- 
tilities. In  May,  1915,  he  was  given  the  difficult  task  of 
directing  the  munitions  production,  in  which  labor  diffi- 
culties had  arisen.  For  this  task  a  new  department,  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  was  created.  As  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions Lloyd  George  was  a  great  success,  and  when  Asquith 
resigned  in  December,  1916,  he  became  Premier. 

"Lusitania."  About  2  p.  m.,  on  May  7,  191 5,  the  great 
Cunard  liner  Lusitania,  on  a  voyage  from  New  York,  with 
1,918  persons  on  board,  was  sunk  without  notice  by  the 
German  submarine  U-39,  10  miles  off  Old  Head  of  Kinsale. 
The  vessel  went  down  21  minutes  after  the  attack,  with 
resultant  loss  of  1,154  lives,  including  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, of  whom  114  were  Americans.  The  Berlin  Govern- 
ment at  first  asserted  that  the  Lusitania  was,  "of  course, 
armed";  and  German  agents  in  New  York  procured  testi^ 
mony,  which  was  subsequently  proved  in  court  to  have 
been  perjured,  to  bolster  up  this  falsehood.  In  further 
justification,  the  German  Government  adduced  the  fact  that 
the  Lusitania  was  carrying  ammunition,  which,  it  said,  was 
"destined  for  the  destruction  of  brave  German  soldiers." 
This  contention  our  Government  rightly  swept  aside  as 
"irrelevant."  The  essence  of  the  Lusitania  case  was  stated 
by  our  Government  in  its  note  of  June  9,  as  follows: 
"Whatever  be  the  other  facts  regarding  the  Lusitania,  the 
principal  fact  is  that  a  great  steamer,  primarily  and  chiefly 
a  conveyance  for  passengers,  and  carrying  more  than  a 
thousand  souls  who  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  was  sunk  without  so  much  as  a  challenge  or  a 
warning,  and  that  men,  women,  and  children  were  sent  to 
their  death  in  circumstances  unparalleled  in  modern 
warfare." 

Luxemburg.  A  tiny  State  lying  between  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany,  which  in  1814  was  formed  into  a  grand 
duchy  under  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  in  1867  was 
made  independent  and  like  Belgium  neutralized  by  a  con- 
ference of  the  powers.  When,  in  1914,  Germany  demanded 
free  passage  through  Belgium  for  her  armies  she  made  the 
same  demand  upon  Luxemburg;  the  verbal  protest  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  was  in  vain,  for  the  grand  duchy  possessed 
absolutely  no  means  of  defense  against  the  invading  Ger- 
man forces.  Since  1914,  although  the  form  of  the  Luxem- 
burg political  organization  has  been  maintained,  the  State 
has  in  fact  been  administered  by  the  German  military 
authorities. 

Macedonia.  A  former  division  of  Turkey  in  Europe  be- 
tween the  Balkans  and  the  Aegean  Sea.  After  1878  it  be- 
came the  storm  center  of  the  agitation  against  Turkish  mis- 
rule and  in  1912  conditions  in  Macedonia  served  as  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  first  Balkan  war.  In  the  settlement  after 
the  second  Balkan  war  the  major  part  of  Macedonia  fell  to 
the  share  of  Greece  and  Serbia.  Military  operations  took 
place  in  Serbian  Macedonia  when  the  country  was  captured 
by  the  Germans  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1915.  Greek  Mace- 
donia was  entered  by  the  Allies  in  the  fortification  of 
Saloniki.  An  offensive  from  Greek  Macedonia,  begun  in 
August,  1916,  accomplished  little ;  but  the  Serbians,  operat- 
ing to  the  west,  recaptured  Monastir  from  the  Bulgarians 


in  November,  1916.  The  forces  of  the  Greek  Provisional 
Government  cooperated  with  the  Allies  in  the  fighting  in 
Macedonia  in  the  fall  of  1916  and  spring  and  summer  of 
1917.  The  importance  of  Macedonia  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  inhabited  by  many  races,  and  the  desire  to  possess  it 
is  a  chief  cause  of  contention  between  the  Balkan  States. 

Mame.  A  French  river  north  and  east  of  Paris  flowing 
into  the  Seine.  On  September  3,  1914,  the  Germans  crossed 
the  Marne  in  their  drive  toward  Paris.  On  September  6 
the  French  and  British  forces,  under  Gen.  Joffre  and  Gen. 
Sir  John  French,  checked  the  German  invasion  and  drove 
the  Teutons  back  across  the  river  in  a  four-day  battle.  The 
battle  of  the  Marne  turned  the  tide  of  the  German  invasion 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  thrust  toward  Calais  and  the 
desperate  attempt  to  capture  Verdun,  reduced  the  German 
campaign  in  the  west  to  deiense  and  devastation. 

Montenegro.  Montenegro  is  a  small  Balkan  monarchy 
overthrown  by  the  German  invasion  of  191 5.  The  area 
before  the  war  was  3,506  square  miles  and  the  population 
was  approximately  435,000.  Its  official  capital  is  Cettinje. 
Nicholas  I  is  the  reigning  monarch.  He  has  taken  refuge 
in  France  since  the  Austrian  troops  overran  his  kingdom  in 
February,  1916,  and  the  Government  has  been  transferred 
to  Bordeaux. 

Navy,  "New."  A  name  given  to  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  which  began  to  be  developed  in  1883.  The  move- 
ment marked  the  abandonment  of  the  old  ships  of  the  Civil 
War  period  in  favor  of  a  policy  designed  to  place  this 
country  on  the  water  in  some  degree  abreast  with  the 
European  powers.  But  the  progress  was  more  than  slow 
from  the  standpoint  of  all  students  of  naval  subjects.  Three 
cruisers  of  3,500  tons  were  begun  in  1883,  two  battleships 
of  6,498  tons  in  1886,  and  three  of  10,288  tons  in  1890.  Only 
five  more  were  authorized  and  in  hand  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish  War  in  1898;  not  one  larger  than  11,500 
tons.  Tugs,  ferryboats,  and  all  kinds  of  craft  were  pur- 
chased to  meet  this  national  emergency.  The  Navy  per- 
sonnel in  1898  was  only  13,000.  The  experience  in  that 
war  had  its  value  from  1898  to  1914,  inclusive;  33  battle- 
ships were  authorized  by  Congress  to  be  added  to  the  fleet, 
and  from  1906  to  1914,  52  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  and 
48  submarines  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  types  according  to 
tonnage. 

"Congress  [in  1916]  took  a  radical  and  a  forward  step  o« 
its  naval  program.  It  abandoned  the  plan  of  a  yearly 
authorization  of  new  ships,  and  adopted  a  three-year  build- 
ing program.  Shortly  thereafter  it  increased  the  naval  ap- 
propriation from  an  average  of  former  years  of  $145,000,000 
to  $312,888,060.25,  and  since  the  ist  of  August,  1916,  has 
appropriated  for  the  support  and  increase  of  the  Navy 
$1,344,184,896,  while  estimates  pending  before  Congress 
carry  an  addition  of  nearly  $600,000,000.  The  aggregate 
appropriation  in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  to  make  effective 
and  impregnable  the  Nation's  first  arm  of  defense,  is  includ- 
ing pending  estimates,  nearly  $2,000,000,000."  (Secretary 
Daniels.) 

Neutral  Territory  Inviolable.  The  Fifth  Hague  Conven- 
tion of  1907  (respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
powers  in  case  of  war  on  land)  contains  the  following 
provisions : 
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A.  0.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Ino., 
Chicopee,  HasB. 


^  m    Centleaen: 


The  School  Playground  equippsd.  with  Qyonaslta  Apparatus 
hae  changed  the  atmoaphere  or  our  school  at  recesses  and  inteiBlcoiona» 
Foraerly  there  was  always  a  spirit  of  mischief  pzevalllng,  whlcii 
required  cocstact  Eupervloioa  to  prercnt  material  hana  to  the  school 
property,  quarreling  among  the  pxipils  or  Interference  with  people 
passing  by.  It  is  strange  that  we  never  thought  that  here  was  energy 
needing  nothing  hut  direction  into  proper  channels,  hut  such  wc  have 
found  to  Ite  the  case.  The  pupils  new  haTV  an  outlet-  for  thel7  ener- 
gies, and  an  opportunity -to  give  physical  cipresBlon  to  thesaalves. 

The  effect  tgwn  the  dlsclpilse  of  the  schools  has  be«'n 
astonishing.  The  pupils  sees  acre  happy,  nora  contented  with  thelz 
school.  It  eeeas  to  have  contributed  to  the  feelisfE  that  the  schools 
Is  an  attractive  place;  a  place  where  they  would  like  to  be.  This 
feeling  of  contentaant  has  isads  the  pupils  less  restless,  acre 
tractable  and  nore  easily  led. 

We  have  been  stirprlsed,  furtherBore,'to  learn  how  Widely 
the  pupils  form  their  own  rules  as  to  what  is  eqtiltable  and  just  in 
the  use  of  the  apparatus.  A  certain  number  of  Swings,  so  much  tlae 
for  the  Oiant  Stride,  and  so  on  for  all  the  apparatus.  The  daaocraey 
of  childhood  has  made  rulings  accepted  by  the  whole  body,  with  the* 
exception  of  a  few  who  need  curbing  by  the  teachers. .  Thus  the  Play- 
ground largely  cares  for  itself. 

For  the  older  boys  the  Vaulting  Buck,  the  Shot>  Jvaif. 
Standards,  Punning  Track  and  Jumping  Pits  have  been  placed.  The 
Athletic  Instructor  is  on  the  grounds  at  all  times  to  give  Instruc- 
tions, to  lead  and  to  inspire  to  greater  efforts  by  showing  the  case 
vlth  which  feats  can  be  performed  which  seem  Just  beyond  the  boys. 

Each  Playground  has  Its  equipment  of  play  apparatus, 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  school.  It  is  our  Intentloa 
to  equip  each  new  school  with  apparatus  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 
Half  of  each  school  block  Is  given  to  lawns,  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  walks.  The  other  half  of  the  grounds  Is  given  over 
to  play  apparatus. 

Our  play  apparatus  has  proved  that  It  e:sercise9, 
produces  health,  eliminates  mischief  by  providing  employment,  teaches 
fairness  and  ree|>ect  for  the  rights  of  others,  makes  the  school  note 
attractive  and  makes  the  government  of  the  pupils  ncuch  easier. 

We  are  using  equipment  manufactured  by  A.S.Spalding  &  Bros>« 
and  have  found  every  pieoe  of  equipment  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  lt$ 
purpose,  and  entirely  free  from  imperfections  of  workmanship.  From 
the  date  of  its  installation  the  apparatus  has  required  no  repairs* 

Yours  truly. 


READ 
THIS 


■I^OM^ /^.  A^6iyut/^ 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 
CHICOPEE,  MASS 
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"Article  I.    The  territory  of  neutral  powers  is  inviolable,     national  independence. 

"Art.  II.  Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move  troops  or 
•envoys  of  either  munitions  of  war  or  supplies  across  the 
territory  of  a  neutral  power." 

Germany  ratified  this  convention.  Her  observance  of  it 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg. 

New  Zealand.  A  self-governing  dominion  of  the  British 
Crown,  consisting  of  two  islands  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Area,  104,751  square  miles.  Population,  1,095,994  (1914). 
The  capital  is  Aukland.  New  Zealand  entered  the  war  by 
the  side  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  troops  have  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  Gallipoli  and  in  France,  while  a 
naval  expedition  captured  the  German  Samoan  Islands. 

Permanent  Peace,  American  Plan.  On  January  22,  1917, 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  President  Wilson, 
in  an  address  to  the  Senate,  set  forth  the  principles  which 
should  govern  any  peace  with  which  the  United  States 
could  associate  itself,  and  be  true  to  its  noblest  ideals  and 
traditions.  These  principles  of  a  peace  worth  guarantee- 
ing are  as  follows:  (i)  Equality  of  rights  as  between 
nations.  (Not  to  be  based  on  old  balance  of  power.)  (2) 
Recognition  of  the  principle  that  Govenments  derive  their 
just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  (3)  The 
right  of  all  great  peoples  to  a  direct  outlet  to  the  sea,  by 
territorial  readjustments  or  neutralizations.  (4)  The 
freedom  of  the  seas  in  practically  all  circumstances.  (5) 
The  limitations  of  armaments  on  land  and  sea.  (6)  No 
nation  to  attempt  to  extend  its  policy  over  any  other  nation 
or  people.  (7)  A  concert  of  nations  to  guarantee  peace  and 
the  rights  of  all  nations.  A  world  organized  for  peace,  not 
for  war.  No  entangling  alliances  creating  a  competition 
for  power,  but  a  concert  for  peace.  "These,"  the  President 
concluded,  "are  American  pinciples,  American  policies. 
.  .  .  They  are  also  the  principles  and  policies  of  forward- 
looking  men  and  women  everywhere,  of  every  modern 
nation,  and  of  every  enlightened  community." 

Poland.  A  country  formerly  larger  than  the  present  Ger- 
man Empire,  which  extended  in  its  widest  frontiers  over  the 
regions  south  of  the  Baltic  Sea  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Dwina  rivers.  The  Vistula  is  its  principal  channel  of  com- 
munication. For  centuries  the  Poles  were  a  dominant 
nation  over  the  many  Slavic  peoples  of  those  parts.  At  an 
early  date  the  Poles  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  which 
they  still  hold  in  distinction  from  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
the  Russians  and  Protestantism  of  Germany.  Without 
natural  barriers  Poland  has  been  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  Russia  on  the  one  side  and  Germany  on  the  other.  The 
doom  of  Poland  was  sealed  by  its  aggressive  neighbors, 
especially  Catherine  II  of  Russia,  Frederick  II  of  Prussia, 
and  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  w'ho,  instead  of  quarreling 
over  the  spoils,  agreed  to  join  in  its  dismemberment.  By 
three  successive  partitions,  in  1772,  1793,  an  di795,  the  ter- 
ritories of  Poland  were  thus  entirely  carved  up,  Lithuania 
going  to  Russia,  Posen  and  West  Prussia  to  Prussia,  and 
Galicia  to  Austria.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  in  181 5  redi- 
vided  Poland  and  assigned  the  greater  part  to  Russia. 
Twice  during  the  nineteenth  century,  in  1830  and  in  1863, 
the  Russian  Poles  rebelled,  in  the  hope  of  securing  inde- 
pendence, but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 

Poland,  Autonomy.  An  ideal  fostered  by  the  Poles  in  the 
nineteenth  century  for  the  recovery  of  a  measure  of  their 


The  persecution  of  the  Poles  by 
the  Russian  bureaucracy,  as  carried  into  their  law,  religion, 
and  public  schools,  has  been  overmatched  only  by  the 
sterner  tyranny  of  Prussia  in  her  Polish  provinces.  On 
the  other  hand,  because  of  the  heterogeneous  character  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  the  Poles  of  Galicia  have  been  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  national  customs  in  greater  degree 
than  elsewhere.  In  the  Russian  Duma  the  Polish  National 
Democratic  party  has  been  a  power  in  promoting  the 
national  cause  against  the  forces  of  Pan-Slavism.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  idea  was  given  a  sudden  and 
dramatic  impulse  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Russian  com- 
mander, the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  declaring:  "Poles,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  dream  of  your  fathers  will  be 
realized,"  and  promising  the  autonomy  of  Poland  "under 
the  scepter  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  free  in  faith,  in  lan- 
guage, and  self-government."  The  eastward  advance  of 
the  German  armies  was  followed  by  a  joint  proclamation 
of  the  two  Teutonic  Emperors,  November  5,  1916,  solemnly 
guaranteeing  the  reestablishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
But  no  effective  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  Polish 
national  government  were  taken  until  September,  1917, 
and  meanwhile  there  has  been  talk  of  a  partition  of  Rus- 
sian Poland  to  the  advantage  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Russian  Republic  has 
promised  independence  to  Poland.  Like  Belgium,  there- 
fore, Poland's  fate,  whether  it  is  to  be  revived  and  free, 
or  again  enslaved,  depends  on  the  outcome  of  the  war. 

Portugal.  A  republic  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  Libson  is  the  capital.  The  population  was 
5,960,056,  in  191 1.  On  October  5,  1910,  the  monarchy  was 
overthrown,  and  the  constitution  of  August  21,  191 1,  pro- 
vided for  a  republican  government  with  an  elective  Presi- 
dent. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Portugal  proclaimed 
her  willingness  to  fulfill  her  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  and  provide  10,000  troops  upon  request,  but  Great 
Britain  made  no  such  request.  On  February  23-25,  1916, 
Portugal  requisitioned  294  German  and  Austrian  vessels  in 
her  harbors ;  whereupon  Germany  declared  war,  March  8, 
1916.  December  7-9,  1917,  President  Macado  and  Premier 
Almeira,  who  supported  the  Allies,  were  overthrown  after 
three  days'  fighting  by  a  revolution  headed  by  the  former 
Portuguese  ambassador  to  Germany,  Dr.  Sidonio  Paes. 

President,  Control  of  Foreign  Relations.  The  President 
is  the  sole  organ  of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  He 
receives  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  nominates 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  this  country,  recognizes 
new  States  and  Governments,  and  negotiates  all  treaties. 
But  before  a  treaty  can  be  "made"  it  must  receive  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  "two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
curring," while  all  diplomatic  appointments  are  also  sub- 
ject to  its  veto.  Moreover,  the  power  of  declaring  war 
belongs  to  Congress,  which  also  controls  the  purse.  As 
Jefferson  put  it,  "the  transaction  of  business  with  foreign 
nations  is  executive  altogether,"  but  it  is  nevertheless  sub- 
ject to  very  effective  cbntrol.  "The  President  by  himself 
is  nothing.  The  President  is  what  the  American  Nation 
sustains."  (President  Wilson,  to  Methodist  Church  con- 
ference, Baltimore,  Mar.  25,  1915.) 

President,  War  Powers.  The  President  is  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.     His  powers  as  such  are 
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ARITHMETIC 

I230O  Strasburger  and  Chankin's  Sys- 
tematic Drill  in  Arithmetic, 
Book  I.     For  2A  and  2B 

12200  (i)  Strasburger  and  Chankin's 
Systematic  Drill  in  Arithmetic, 
Book  II.  For  3A  and  3B 
(2)  Strasburger  and  Chankin's 
Drill  in  Arithmetic,  Book  iii. 
For  4A  and  4B 

ENGLISH 
Longmans'       English 

Third   Year.     By    G. 

3A  and  sB 
Longmans'       English 


12200 


12204 


Lessons, 
J.   Smith. 


12205 


Lessons, 


BASAL  READING 
(Continued) 

6463  Horace  Mann  Second  Reader 

11743     <1)   Horace  Mann  Introductory  Third  Reader 

6464  Horace  Mann  Tiiird    Reader 

11743  (2)  Horace  Mann  Introductorr  Foartli  Reader 

6465  Horace  Mann  Fourtli  Reader 

6466  Horace  Mann  Fifth   Reader 
9873  Horace  Mann  Sixth  Reader 

12259  Horace  Mann  Seventh   Reader 

12260  Horace   Mann  Eighth   Reader 

6644  Horace  Mann  Word    Carda — Primer    Set 

6645  Horace  Mann  Phonogram  Cards— Primer  Set 

6646  Horace  Mann   Phonosrram  Cards — First 

Reader   Set 
694    Daily  Lesson  Plans — Teacher's  Manual— First 
Year 

Daily  Lesson  Plans — Teacher's  Manual- Sec- 
ond  Year 

Ive's   Illustrated    Phonics 

Charts  to  Accompany  Horace  Mann  Primer 


8780 


6473 
10046 


By  G.  J.    Smith. 


Fourth   Year. 
3A   and   3B 

5740  Longmans'  English  Lessons,   4A-TB 

11659  Longmans'  English  Lessons,    SA-5B 

11680  Longmans'  English  Lessons,    6A-6B 

9811  Longmans'  Briefer    Grammar,    6A-6B 

9812  Loncmans'    English    Grammar,    7A-8B 

HISTORY 
5997    Woodbom    and    Moran's    Elementary    Amer- 
ican  History   and   Government,    8A-8B 
11878    Woodbnrn      and     Moran's     Introduction     to 
American    History,    7A 

BASAL    READING 
6460    Horace  Mann  Primer 
9872     Horace  Mann  Practice    Primer 
6^61     Horace  Mann  First  Reader 
6462     Horace  Mann  Introductory   Second    Reader 


7520 
7521 


7523 


SPELLING 

Alexander's  Spelling  Book,  Part  I,  Syllabi- 
cated,  1A-4B 

Alexander's  Spelling  Book,  Part  II,  Syllabi- 
cated,  5A-8B 

Alexander's  Spelling  Book,  Part  II 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Hood, 


and 


6680    Heller   &   Bates's   Little    Golden 

Other  Stories,    1A-1B 
6658    Hii's  Once-Upon-a-Time  Stories,   1A-1B 
6743    Hix  and  Hervey's  Two  Little  Runaways,  2A- 

2B 

6746  Lang's  Cinderella,  and  Other  Stories,  2A-2B 

I20C0    Lang's  Prince  Darling  and  Other 
Stories 

6747  Lang's  Snow  Man,  and  Other  Stories,  2A-2B 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 
(Continued) 
6905    Hix's  Magic  Speech  Flower,  3A-3B 

6789    Lang's  Dick  Whittington,  3A-3B 

63S9    Chatty     Readinsrs     in     Elementary     Science, 

Book    I,    4A-4B 
7022     Dale's  Stories  from  European  History,  4A-4B 
6S64     Land's  Animal  Story  Book  Reader,  4A.4B 

7014  Chatty     Readings     in     Elementary     Science, 

Book  II,  5A-5B 

7015  Chatty     Readings     in    Elementary    Science, 

Book  III,    54-5B 
7276    Tales  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table, 

5A-5B 
7091    Tucker  and  Ryan's  Historical  Plays  •!  Co- 
lonial Days,  5A-5B 
7219    Dodge's  Reader  in  Physical  Geosrapby,  7A- 

7B 
7228    Irving's   Sketch   Book,    7A-7B 
9963    Thornton's  A  Selection  of  Poetry  for  Schaols, 

7A-7B 
11806    Wood's  Dramatic  Reader,  7A-7B 

7300  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  8A-8B 
7363    Boardman's  American  Speeches,  8A-8B 

7301  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village,   The  Tra- 

veller,   and    Other    Poems;    Gray's   Elegy. 
8A-8B 
8835    Kinsley's  Heroes,   8A-8B 
73'2    Scott's  Lady  of  the   Lake,   8A-8B 
7323    Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar^  8A-8B 

7330    Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice, 
8A-8B 

7354    Webster's   Bunker  Hill   Oration   and  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,  8A-8B 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  VOCATIONAL 

73IJ3    Alderton  and  Rally's  Light  Woodwork 
8980    Davidson's   Educational   JMetalcraft 
C!17     Marsh's  Laundry  Work  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice 
7628    Welpton's  Primary  Artisan  Education 
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W.  R.  CROWLEY,  New  York  Qty  Representative 


[primarily  those  of  military  command  and  include,  of  course, 
I  the  right  to  dispose  the  national  forces  wrhere  they  can  be 
[Used  to  best  advantage.    In  the  War  of  1812,  in  the  Mexi- 
t  can  War,  in  the  Spanish  War,  in  the  Boxer  rebellion,  and 
recently  in  Mexico,  American  troops  were  sent  to  fight  on 
foreign  soil.     In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  is  "authorized  to  em- 
|ploy"  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
'in  the  manner  he  may  deem  most  effectual  to  harass  and 
conquer  and  subdue  the  enemy";  or,  as  Justice  Hughes 
phrased  it  in  his  recent  address  before  the  American  Bar 
Association :  "There  is  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  employ  our  forces  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
'  in  the  war  that  we  are  now  waging  for  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  and  to  conquer  an  enduring  peace  that  the 
liberties  of  free  peoples  throughout  the  world  may  forever 
be  secured  from  the  aggressions  of  unscrupulous  military 
power." 

Prussia.  A  kingdom  in  northern  Europe,  which  is  the 
leading  State  of  the  German  Empire.  It  occupies  134,616 
square  miles  of  the  208,780  comprising  the  Empiie,  and 
contained  (in  1910)  40,165,219  of  the  total  German  popu- 
lation of  64,925,993.  The  King  is  William  II  of  Germany, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  June  25,  1888.  Under  the 
existing  constitutional  system  Prussia  controls  the  fiscal, 
foreign,  and  military  policies  of  the  Empire.  The  Prussian 
constitution  of  1850  provides  for  a  legislature  of  two  houses, 
but  its  powers  are  strictly  limited,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
government  is  essentially  autocratic.    Germany  can  not  be- 


come liberalized  until  the  dominion  of  the  Prussian  au- 
tocracy is  broken. 

Prussianism.  A  national  spirit  characterized  by  (i)  cen- 
tralized government  authority  which  organizes  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  for  the  purposes  of  (2)  material  ends, 
which  are  achieved  by  (3)  aggressive  and  even  brutal 
means.  "We  are  polite  only  by  the  force  of  fear.  Conse- 
quently— for  all  men  must  have  their  relaxation — whenever 
we  meet  the  weak,  those  beneath  us,  the  momentarily  help- 
less, we  are  brutal."  From  Frederick  the  Great,  whose 
guiding  principle  was  to  act  with  startling  rapidity  against 
an  unprepared  and  unsuspecting  opponent,  tricked  by  the 
"hiding  of  plans  and  ambitions,"  through  Bisjmarck  to 
Treitschke  and  Bernhardi,  unscrupulousness  has  been  syn- 
onymous with  Prussianism.  Frederick  said,  "the  world  is 
governed  only  by  skill  and  trickery."  Prussianism  still 
glories  in  both,  believing  that  they  pay.  "The  only  healthy 
basis  of  a  great  State  is  national  selfishness,"  according 
to  Bismarck.  Treitschke  is  no  less  emphatic:  "It  will  al- 
ways redound  to  the  glory  of  Machiavelli  that  he  has  placed 
the  State  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  that  he  has  freed  the 
State  and  its  morality  from  the  moral  precepts  taught  by 
the  Church,  but  especially  because  he  has  been  the  first 
to  teach,  'The  State  is  power.' "  Bernhardi  tells  us  why 
the  civilized  world  is  in  danger  to-day:  "Armed  strength 
in  its  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  aspects  is  the  truest 
measure  of  civilization."  Such  are  the  maxims  of  Prus- 
sianism. 

Rank  in  United  States  Army  and  Navy.  General  ranks 
with  admiral,  lieutenant  general  with  vice  admiral,  major 
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general  with  rear  admiral,  brigadier  general  with  commo- 
dore, colonel  wth  captain,  lieutenant  colonel  w'ith  com- 
mander, major  with  lieutenant  commander,  captain  with 
lieutenant,  first  lieutenant  with  lieutenant  (junior  grade), 
second  lieutenant  with  ensign,  cadet  with  midshipman. 


Red  Cross,  American.  The  American  Red  Cross  is  an 
association  of  more  than  3,621,000  American  citizens,  or- 
ganized locally  in  chapters,  branches,  and  auxiliaries,  gov- 
erned by  a  central  committee,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Its  accounts  are  audited  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Any  resident  or  citizen  of  the  United  States  may 
become  a  member  by  sending  his  name,  address,  and  dues 
to  the  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  the 
chapter  in  his  neighborhood.  The  American  Red  Cross 
gives  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  our  Army 
and  Navy  in  time  of  war.  It  gives  aid  to  the  dependents 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  called  to  the  colors.  It  gives  relief 
to  sufferers  from  famine,  disease,  or  other  disaster.  It 
makes  no  distinction  of  class,  creed,  or  race.  It  is  a  relief 
clearing  house,  permanent,  responsible,  and  experienced. 
It  is  a  semigovernmental  agency  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  money  and  supplies  for  relief  purposes. 

Red  Cross  Chapter.  Permanent  local  organizations 
which  represent  all  the  local  activities  and  agencies  of  the 
Red  Cross  within  their  territory.  Members  of  the  Red 
Cross,  within  the  territory  of  a  chapter,  are  automatically 
members  of  the  chapter,  and  a  portion  of  the  membership 
dues  is  retained  by  the  chapter  for  its  own  use  within  pro- 
per restrictions.  For  information  explaining  the  organiza- 
tion of  chapters,  see  Red  Cross  Circulars  Nos.  149  and  172. 
A  branch  is  a  subordinate  part  of  a  chapter,  and  is  expected 
to  carry  on  in  its  community  the  work  that  a  chapter  does 
in  a  larger  territory.  The  chapter  has  sole  authority  for 
organizing  and  directing  its  branches. 

Red  Cross,  History.  The  sufferings  of  soldiers  in  the 
Crimean  War  first  directed  the  world's  humaner  impulses 
toward  measures  for  the  systematic  care  of  the  wounded 
and  gave  permanent  fame  to  the  name  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale. In  1859,  when  the  Swiss  humanitarian,  M.  Henri 
Dunant,  was  visiting  Italy  as  a  tourist,  he  was  caught  in  the 
dreadful  carnage  of  the  battle  of  Solferino.  Dunant  per- 
sonally ministered  to  the  wounded,  and — what  is  more  im- 
portant— he  organized  volunteers  in  the  vicinity  to  help 
him  in  the  work.  Soon  after  he  formulated  the  first  pro- 
posals for  volunteer  associations  to  care  for  the  wounded 
of  war  and  for  the  neutralization  of  the  personnel  of  such 
relief  associations.  His  prophetic  vision  even  embraced 
the  services  which  such  associations  could  render  in  time 
of  epidemics,  floods,  and  other  catastrophes.  M.  Dunant's 
appeals  resulted  in  a  preliminary  conference  held  at  Geneva 
in  1863,  which  in  turn  led  to  an  official  international  con- 
ference at  Geneva  in  1864.  During  this  second  conference 
the  delegates  from  the  United  States  made  a  valuable — 
perhaps  a  decisive — contribution  by  showing  that  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  by  actual  relief  opera- 
tions, had  already  solved  problems  which  were  troubling 
the  conference  and  were  making  its  success  a  matter  of 
doubt.  The  Geneva  convention,  adopted  at  that  time,  re- 
vised in  1906,  and  given  additional  force  by  The  Hague 


conferences,  was  the  formal  beginning  of  the  Red  Cross^ 
and  for  that  reason  is  sometimes  called  the  "Red  Cross 
treaty."  The  name  "Red  Cross"  comes  from  the  insignia 
adopted  by  the  conference — a  Greek  cross  in  red  on  a  white 
ground,  which  is  the  flag  of  the  Swiss  Federation  with 
colors  reversed.     See  Hospitals;  Hospital  Ships. 


Red  Cross  Nursing  Service.  To  be  eligible  for  enroll- 
ment, nurses  must  have  had  at  least  a  two  years'  course  of 
training  in  a  general  hospital  with  a  daily  average  of  50 
patients  or  over.  In  States  where  registration  is  provided 
for  by  law,  nurses  must  be  registered ;  they  must  have  the 
indorsement  of  the  training  school  from  which  they  gradu- 
ated and  of  an  organization  affiliated  with  the  American 
Nurses'  Association,  of  which  they  are  a  member,  together 
with  the  indorsement  of  at  least  two  members  of  a  local 
committee  on  Red  Cross  nursing  service. 

Red  Cross  Work,  Civilian,  (i)  To  engage  in  civilian  re- 
lief including  (a)  the  care  and  education  of  destitute  chil- 
dren ;  (b)  care  of  mutilated  soldiers ;  (c)  care  of  sick  and 
disabled  soldiers :  (d)  relief  work  in  the  devastated  areas 
of  France  and  Belgium,  such  as  furnishing  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  districts  agricultural  implements,  household 
goods,  foods,  clothing,  and  such  temporary  shelter  as  will 
enable  them  to  return  to  their  homes;  (e)  to  provide  relief 
for  and  guard  against  the  increase  of  tuberculosis.  (2)  To 
furnish  relief  for  soldiers  and  civilians  held  as  prisoners  by 
the  enemy,  and  to  give  assistance  to  such  civilians  as  are 
returned  to  France  from  time  to  time  from  the  parts  of 
Belgium  and  of  France  held  by  the  enemy.  (3)  To  supply 
financial  assistance  to  committees,  societies,  or  individuals 
allied  with  the  Amterican  Red  Cross  and  carrying  on  relief 
work  in  Europe. 

Red  Cross  Work,  Military.  The  general  lines  of  activity 
undertaken  in  France  by  the  American  Red  Cross  have  been 
determined  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation  by  the 
Red  Cross  Commission.  These  purposes  may  be  outlined  as 
follows:  (l)  To  establish  and  maintain  hospitals  for  sol- 
diers in  the  American  Army  in  France.  (2)  To  establish 
and  maintain  canteens,  rest  houses,  recreation  huts,  and 
other  means  of  supplying  the  American  soldiers  with  such 
comforts  and  recreation  as  the  Army  authorities  may  ap- 
prove. (3)  To  establish  and  maintain  in  France  canteens, 
rest  houses,  recreation  huts,  and  other  means  of  supplying 
comforts  and  recreation  for  the  soldiers  in  the  armies  of 
our  allies.  (4)  To  distribute  hospital  equipment  and  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  to  military  hospitals  for  soldiers  of  the 
Amterican  or  allied  armies. 

Red  Cross,  Why?  Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  why 
work  of  such  magnitude  and  consequence  should  not  be  an 
object  of  government  instead  of  private  endeavor.  The  an- 
swer is  threefold:  (i)  The  Red  Cross,  as  a  volunteer  or- 
ganization, offers  a  fitting  medium  through  which  the  vol- 
unteer spirit  of  the  country  may  exert  itself  in  the  war. 
That  volunteer  spirit  is  a  very  precious  asset  and  it  should 
be  guided  and  directed  exclusively  as  a  volunteer  effort 
with  enthusiasm,  lack  of  red  tape,  and  unlimited  opportun- 
ity. (2)  Through  the  Red  Cross  one-half  the  Nation, 
namely,  the  women,  can  very  effectively  serve  their  coun- 
try in  the  war  emergency.     (3)  Some  such  medium  as  the 
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ALDINE  LANGUAGE  SERIES.  Three  Books,  with  a  Teacher's  Manual  for 
each  book.     Grades  Three  to  Eight. 
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other  Secondary   Schools. 
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Red  Cross,  unofficial  and  unmarshalled  by  the  formal  pro- 
cess of  government,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  mobilize 
effectively  the  human,  the  humane,  and  imaginative  quali- 
ties necessary  in  alleviating  the  suffering  so  inevitable  in 
war. 

Reichstag.  The  lower  house  of  the  German  legislature. 
It  is  much  less  important  than  the  Bundesrat.  It  consists 
of  397  members,  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years  by  the 
voters ;  that  is,  by  men  25  years  of  age  or  older.  While  it, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bundesrat,  votes  the  appropria- 
tions, certain  ones,  notably  those  for  the  army,  are  voted 
for  a  period  of  years.  Its  consent  is  required  for  new  taxes, 
whereas  taxes  previously  levied  continue  to  be  collected 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  being  again  secured. 
The  Reichstag  has  no  power  to  make  or  unmake  ministries; 
in  other  words,  to  control  the  executive,  the  Emperor.  It 
may  reject  the  measures  demanded  by  the  Government, 
but  the  imperial  will  determines  the  fate,  the  rise  and  fall, 
of  the  Chancellor. 

Roumania.  A  constitutional  monarchy  on  the  Black  Sea, 
with  its  official  capital  at  Bucharest.  The  evacuation  of 
that  city  on  November  27,  1916,  caused  the  removal  of  the 
capital  to  Jassy.  The  area  is  137,907  square  miles  and  the 
population  in  1913  was  7,509,009.  The  reigning  king,  Ferdi- 
nand, nephew  of  Charles  I  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen,  came  to  the  throne  October  11,  1914.  The 
queen,  Marie,  is  a  British  princess,  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  On  August  27,  1916,  Rou- 
mania declared  war  upon  Austria-Hungary  for  reasons 
based  upon  the  principles  of  nationality. 


Russia.  A  State  in  eastern  Europe,  awaiting  its  final 
constitution.  It  had  a  land  area  in  1914  of  8,764,586  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  173,378,800.  Its  capital  is  Petro- 
grad,  formerly  known  as  St.  Petersburg.  Germany's  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Russia  on  August  i,  1914,  started 
the  present  European  conflagration.  Russia  declared  war 
on  Turkey  November  3,  1914,  and  on  Bulgaria  October  19, 
1915.  The  former  Czar  abdicated  on  March  15,  1917,  as 
the  result  of  a  successful  revolution,  and  a  Republic  was 
proclaimed. 


Russian   Revolution  of   19 17. 

shows  four  phases,  as  follows: 


The   revolution   to   date 


I.  Overthrow  of  the  Czar.  This  occurred  on  March  15, 
1917,  when  Nicholas  II  abdicated  and  authority  was  vested 
in  a  Provisional  Government  constituted  by  the  Duma,  to 
conduct  affairs  until  the  constituent  assembly  should  meet.' 
The  old  regime  fell  because  as  an  autocracy  it  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  democratic  demands  of  the  Russian  people. 
Its  position  had  been  weakened  in  1906,  when  the  late  Czar 
granted  a  constitution,  but  it  retained  much  of  its  old  pow- 
er, which  it  exercised  in  a  corrupt,  tyrannical,  and  ineffi- 
cient manner.  The  war  of  1914  revealed  its  defects  when 
the  Russian  armies  were  driven  out  of  Poland  and  Galicia 
in  1915  from  a  lack  of  ammunition.  Public  opinion  was 
deeply  stirred,  but  was  not  yet  organized,  and  the  drive 
of  Gen.  Brussilov  in  1916  eased  the  situation.  Late  in  that 
year,  however,  the  Premier,  Boris  V.  Sturmer,  the  soul  of 
reaction  and  accordingly  pro-German,  began  negotiations. 
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through  A.  D.  Protopopov,  for  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many. The  intrigue  was  discovered  and  Sturmer  resigned, 
but  Protopopov  remained  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
continued  the  negotiations,  which  w'ere  almost  completed 
when  the  revolution  occurred.  The  Duma  was  convened 
on  February  iy.  On  Friday,  March  9,  there  was  fighting 
in  the  streets  of  Petrograd,  in  which  2,500  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded.  By  open  appeal,  reinforcing  secret 
and  well-directed  propaganda,  the  people  gradually  won 
the  troops  over  to  the  cause  of  the  Duma  and  the  nation. 
Imperial  ukases  were  issued  on  March  12  suspending  the 
Duma  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire  for  a  month.  On  the 
13th  Rodzianko,  president  of  the  Duma,  announced  the 
formation  of  a  Provisional  Government  with  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Duma  at  its  head,  thus  defying  the  Czar's 
decrees.  Finally,  on  March  15,  Czar  Nicholas  was  induced, 
to  abdicate.  Little  disorganization  followed,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  official 
class,  who  hid  been  active  in  support  of  the  war.  Although 
monarchy  was  practically  abolished  with  the  abdication 
of  the  Czar,  the  Republic  was  not  formally  proclaimed  until 
September  17. 

2.     Government    of    the     Constitutional     Democrats. 
Prince  George  Lvov  held  office  as  Prime  Minister  and  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  from  March  15  to  July  20.     Milyukov 
was  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Kerensky  for  Justice ; 
with    the    exception    of    the    latter,    who    was    a    moder- 
ate   Socialist,    the    mjinistry    was    composed    exclusively 
of     Constitutional     Democrats.      The     new     Government 
proclaimed    free    speech,    the    right    to    strike,    universal 
suffrage   (including  woman  suffrage),  a  general  amnesty 
for  all  political  prisoners  and  exiles,  and  the  maintenance 
of  existing  treaties.    A  Constituent  Assembly  was  promised 
to  draw  up  a  permanent  constitution.     It  speedily  became 
apparent  that  the  new  Government  would  be  opposed  at 
every  step  by  the  "Soviet,"  or  Council  of  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Delegates,  at  Petrograd,  which  considered  itself 
the  true  representative  of  revolutionary  Russia  and  planned 
to  give  the  revolution  a  social  rather  than  a  merely  political 
character.    In  response  to  its  demands  Gutchkov,  Minister 
of  War,  issued  his  "Ministerial  Order  No.  i,"  establishing 
a  hierarchy  of  ultrademocratic  soldiers'  councils  even  at 
the  front,  which  practically  superseded  the  authority  of  the 
officers  and  destroyed  all  discipline.    The  Germans  system- 
atically corrupted  the  Russian  armies  by  fraternizing  with 
the  men  and  professing  agreement  with  their  desire  for  a 
democratic  peace  with  "no  annexation  and  no  indemnities." 
The  protest  of  high  army  officers  resulted  in  Gutchkov's 
resignation  on  May  13  and  the  appointment  of  Kerensky 
to  succeed  him.    To  set  at  rest  the  anxieties  of  the  Allied 
powers,  Milyukov  sent  a  note  on  May  i  denying  that  Rus- 
sia sought  a  separate  peace  and  declaring  her  intention  to 
fight    the    war     to     a     "complete     victory."       This     an- 
nouncement provoked  rioting  in  Petrograd  by  the  Bolshe- 
viki,   or   ultraradical    Socialists/,    and    on    May    16   Milyu- 
kov was  forced  to   resign.     A  new   cabinet  was   formed, 
which  was  ruled  more  and  more  by  Kerensky,  Minister  of 
War.    He  sought  by  persuasion  to  restore  discipline  in  the 
army.     On  the  other  hand,  with  the  return  from  exile  of 
the  old  Bolsheviki  leader,  Lenine,  anarchistic  rioting  be- 
came increasingly  prevalent  in  June.     Kronstadt  set  up  as 


an  independent  republic,  recognizing  only  the  Petrograd 
Soviet;  the  Ukraine  declared  its  independence,  and  Finland 
took  steps  to  restore  its  autonomy.  An  All-Russian  Con- 
gp"ess  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  sitting  in  Pet- 
rograd, abolished  the  Duma  as  a  stronghold  of  the  middle 
classes.  A  Bolsheviki  demonstration  in  Petrograd  on  July 
I  showed  Lenine's  power.  That  same  day  Gen.  Brusilov 
started  a  victorious  offensive  in  Galicia,  but  it  was  soon 
converted  into  a  disastrous  retreat  by  Bolsheviki.  intrigue 
and  disorganization.  In  this  crisis  Prince  Lvov  gave  way 
to  Kerensky,  who  set  up  a  new  ministry.  The  attempt  of 
the  Constitutional  Democrats  to  rule  the  revolution  had 
failed. 

3.  Rule  of  Kerensky.  Kerensky  found  himself  practi- 
cally in  the  position  of  dictator,  for  the  councils,  both  of  the 
workmen's  and  soldiers'  delegates  and  of  the  peasants, 
passed  resolutions  proclaiming  that  the  authority  of  the 
new  government  was  unlimited  and  called  on  the  Russian 
armies  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch.  Kerensky  availed  himself 
of  this  burst  of  enthusiasm  to  secure  the  restoration  (on 
paper)  of  the  death  penalty  for  treason  or  mutiny.  The 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Executive  Committee  at  this  time 
censured  Kerensky's  enemy  Lenine  by  a  vote  of  300  to  11, 
and  he  was  driven  into  hiding  to  escape  arrest.  See  Len- 
ine.) Kerensky  formed  a  new  cabinet  on  August  7  from 
which  all  extreme  radicals  were  excluded.  The  Root  Com- 
mission, arriving  in  Washington  on  the  12th,  was  able  to 
announce  firm  hopes  of  a  speedy  restoration  of  internal 
harmony  and  military  efficiency.  On  August  26  an  extraor- 
dinary national  congress,  convoked  by  Kerensky,  met  in 
Moscow.  Its  chief  importance  was  to  reveal  the  division 
between  the  moderate  Socialists  and  the  Cadets — the  form- 
er led  by  Kerensky,  the  latter  by  generals  commanding  in 
the  field. 

The  capture  of  Riga  by  the  Germans  (Sept.  3)  precipi- 
tated the  break  between  the  military  party  and  Kerensky. 
On  September  9  Gen.  Kornilov,  who  had  succeeded  Bru- 
silov as  commander  in  chief,  attempted  a  coup  d'etat,  which 
failed.  A  democratic  congress  called  by  the  Central  Coun- 
cil of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates  met  in  Moscow 
on  September  27  and  called  for  a  Preliminary  Parliament 
("Temporary  Council  of  the  Russian  Republic")  to  act 
until  the  Constituent  Assembly  should  meet  in  December; 
at  the  same  time  it  declared  against  the  forming  of  a  coali- 
tion cabinet  without  the  sanction  of  the  Congress.  Keren- 
sky rejected  its  control  and  proceeded  immediately  to  ad- 
mit to  his  cabinet  four  members  of  the  Constitutional  Dem- 
ocratic party.  The  Preliminary  Parliament  began  its  ses- 
sions in  the  last  days  of  October,  in  an  atmosphere  of  pro- 
found depression  caused  by  the  German  capture  of  Oesel 
and  Dago,  islands  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  On 
November  2,  Kerensky  in  an  interview  stated  that  Russia 
had  done  her  work  in  the  war  and  was  worn  out ;  she  would 
not  quit  the  conflict  but  was  in  great  need  of  help  from  the 
Allies.  The  Government  revoked  an  earlier  decision  to  re- 
move to  Moscow,  but- Petrograd  was  evacuated  by  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  civil  population.  Strikes,  food  riots, 
and  street  demonstrations  again  broke  out  in  the  capital. 
Finally  the  Bolsheviki  won  over  the  Petrograd  garrison 
and  the  navy,  and  on  November  7  they  drove  Kerensky 
from  the  city.    The  Winter  Palace  was  defended  for  a  time 
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by  women  soldiers  (the  "Battalion  of  Death"),  but  soon 
the  Government  buildings  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki  under  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  who  by  their  audacity  and 
unscrupulousness  dominated  the  situation. 

4.  The  Bolsheviki  in  Control.  A  proclamation  announced 
the  program  of  the  new  rulers  in  four  articles:  (l)  The 
offer  of  an  immediate  democratic  peace;  (2)  the  immediate 
handing  over  of  the  large  estates  to  the  peasants ;  (3)  the 
transfer  of  all  authority  to  the  Council  of  Workmen's  and 
transfer  of  all  authority  to  the  Council  of  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Delegates ;  (4)  the  honest  convocation 
of  a  Constituent  Assembly.  Kerensky,  following 
his  escape  from  Petrograd,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  with  the  intention  of  retaking  the  capital, 
but  was  defeated,  more  by  the  defection  of  his  own  troops 
than  by  the  strength  of  his  opponents.  Meanwhile,  for 
some  days  students  of  the  military  schools  and  other  loyal 
elements  battled  unsuccessfully  in  Petrograd  against  the 
Bolsheviki.  The  latter  gained  control  of  Moscow  also, 
after  fierce  fighting,  and  Kiev  and  other  large  industrial 
cities  came  under  their  rule.  The  power  of  Kerensky  col- 
lapsed completely  and  he  disappeared  from  the  scene.  The 
Bolsheviki,  in  pursuance  of  their  program,  proclaimed  the 
peasants  the  owners  of  the  lands  and  published  a 
number  of  secret  treaties  and  diplomatic  letters  of 
the  earlier  Governments.  On  November  24  Trotzky 
presented  his  proposal  for  a  general  armistice.  He 
declared  that  he  spoke  as  Commissioner  of  Foreign 
Affairs    for    a    Government    in    the    form    of    a    Coun- 


cil of  National  Commissioners,  founded  on  October  26,  and 
headed  by  Lenine.  The  efforts  of  Gen.  Dukhonin  (assas- 
sinated December  4)  and  of  Gens.  Kaledines  and  Kornilov 
to  resist  the  Bolsheviki  failed.  The  meeting  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  (set  for  December  ri)  was  dispersed  be- 
cause of  opposition  control.  Anti-Bolsheviki  newspapers 
were  suppressed,  while  German  agents  were  given  a  free 
hand.  The  railway  workers,  who  controlled  the  transport 
of  troops,  were  gradually  won  over.  Lenine's  policy  looked 
towards  an  exclusively  proletarian  Republic.  In  interviews 
Trotzky  denied  that  his  Government  would  make  a  sepa- 
rate peace,  but  orders  were  issued  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Russian  armies.  On  December  15  a  truce  with  Germany 
was  signed,  with  provision  for  the  immediate  opening  of 
peace  negotiations,  without  participation  of  Russia's  allies. 

"Scrap  of  Paper."  August  4,  1914,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor in  Berlin,  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  justified  the  entrance 
of  England  into  the  war  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  Ger- 
many had  violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  which  Great 
Britain  was  pledged  by  treaty  to  defend.  In  a  dispatch  to 
the  British  Government  he  reported  a  conversation  with 
the  German  Chancellor,  Bethmann  Hollweg,  who  said  that 
"the  step  taken  by  His  Majesty's  Government  was  terrible 
to  a  degree;  just  for  a  word — 'neutrality,'  a  word  which  in 
war  time  had  so  often  been  disregarded — just  for  a  scrap 
of  paper  Great  Britain  was  going  to  make  war  on  a  kindred 
nation  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  friends  with 
her."  When  this  dispatch  was  published  by  the  British 
Government,  the  Associated  Press  correspondent  obtained 
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an  interview  with  the  German  Chancellor,  who  aaid  that 
Sir  Edward  Goschen  had  misunderstood  what  he  had  said 
about  the  scrap  of  paper.  The  Chancellor  maintained  that 
what  he  had  said  was  that  England  entered  the  war  to 
serve  her  interests;  and  that  among  her  motives  the  Bel- 
gian neutrality  treaty  "had  for  her  only  the  value  of  a  scrap 
of  paper." 
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Selective  Service.  The  present  selective  service  law  was 
passed  May  i8,  1917.  It  established  one  class  from  which 
the  President  may  draft — those  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  30,  inclusive.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
War  Department,  under  the  supervision  of  the  President, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  local  draft  boards  for  each  lo- 
cality, with  appeal  boards  for  each  congressional  district. 
All  persons  between  these  ages  were  to  be  enrolled.  The 
number  desired  is  divided  among  the  several  localities  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  No  substitution  or  exemp- 
tions by  payment  are  allowed.  Exemptions  are  allowed 
for  those  having  dependents,  those  engaged  in  an  occupa- 
tion necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  those  phy- 
sically unfit;  to  be  determined  by  the  boards  referred  to. 
With  about  a  million  aliens  of  the  enrolled  ages  in  the 
country,  very  unequally  distributed,  the  drain  in  making 
up  the  quota  is  heavier  upon  some  communities  than  others, 
the  basis  being  pepulation.  The  enrollment  took  place  on 
June  5,  1917,  and  9,659,382  men  registered.  The  President 
issued  his  instructions  to  the  exemption  boards  on  July  2, 
and  the  first  men  drafted  were  called  to  service  Septem- 
ber 5. 

Ukraine.  A  term,  meaning  "border,"  applied  to  the  dis- 
trict in  southwest  Russia  inhabited  by  the  Little  Russians, 
or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Ukrainers.  These  people  form  a 
separate  branch  of  the  Slav  race,  speaking  their  own  lan- 
guage and  possessing  a  tradition  distinct  from  that  of  Mos- 
cow. They  were  not  incorporated  in  the  Russian  Empire 
till  the  seventeenth  century,  and  preserved  their  autonomy 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Of  recent  years  they  had 
been  quite  restless  against  the  Russifying  policy  of  tlie  old 
regime.  Several  million  Ukrainers,  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ate  branch  of  the  Roman  Church  and  living  in  Galicia, 
passed  to  Austria  in  1772  in  consequence  of  the  partition  of 
Poland.  After  the  first  Russian  revolution  (1905)  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  began  intriguing  in  the  Ukraine,  in 
the  hope  of  detaching  it  from  Russia,  while  the  Czar's 
agents  were  busy  in  Galicia  fomenting  disloyalty  to  the 
Hapsburgs.  The  result  has  ben  to  rouse  the  Ukraine  spirit 
and  create  a  demand  for  national  unity.  Soon  after  the 
revolution  of  Mach,  1917,  a  demand  was  put  foward  for 
autonomy,  which  Prince  Lvov  refused,  but  which  was  <  on- 
ceded  by  M.  Kerensky,  and  in  September  the  v  d  "in'K' 
pendence"  was  freely  used.  The  question  will  not  be  read- 
ily solved  and  may  assume  an  international  aspect. 

United  States.  The  United  States  contained  a  conti- 
nental population  in  1916  of  102,017,312,  the  total  popula- 
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tion  at  that  time  being  112,.^ ^^,620.  The  United  States  pro- 
claimed its  neutrality  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  On  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1917,  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  were 
broken  off.  On  April  2,  President  Wilson  asked  Congress 
to  declare  that  a  state  of  war  existed  with  Germany,  which 
was  declared  by  Congress  April  6,  1917. 
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United  States,  Breach  with  Germany.  On  February  5, 
1917,  the  President  went  before  Congress  to  inform  it  t\  at 
he  had  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  German  Im- 
perial Government.  He  said:  "In  view  of  this  declaration 
[of  the  renewal  of  ruthless  submarine  warfare],  which,  sud- 
denly and  without  prior  intimation  of  any  kind,  deliberately 
withdraws  the  solemn  assurance  given  in  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment's note  of  the  4th  of  May,  1916,  this  Government 
has  no  alternative  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honor  of 
the  United  States  but  to  take  the  course  which,  in  its  note 
ot  the  i8th  of  April,  1916,  it  announced  it  would  take  in  the 
event  that  the  German  Government  did  not  declare  and 
effect  an  abandonment  of  the  methods  of  submarine  warfare 
which  it  was  then  employing  and  to  which  it  now  purposes 
again  to  resort.  I  have,  therefore,  directed  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  announce  to  his  excellency  the  German  ambas- 
sador that  all  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  German  Empire  are  severed,  and  that  the 
American  ambassador  at  Berlin  will  immediately  be  with- 
drawn ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  decision,  to  hand  his 
excellency  his  passports." 


Volunteer  System,  Defects  of.  Strictly  speaking,  all 
United  States  forces,  except  those  drafted  in  the  Civil  War 
and  selected  for  service  in  this  war,  have  been  volunteers. 
The  Regular  Army  and  Navy  are  filled  by  volunteers,  and 
even  the  militia,  although  in  early  days  all  men  not  ex- 
empted were  obliged  to  undergo  some  slight  military  train- 
ing. Generally,  however,  the  term  "volunteer"  has  been 
applied  to  special  forces  raised  to  meet  a  national  emer- 
gency and  having  their  separate  organizations.  Such  an 
army  was  provided  for  in  1798  with  Washington  as  com- 
mander in  chief,  in  1812,  and  in  the  Mexican  War.  In  the 
Civil  War  the  Volunteer  Army  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
Union  forces.  The  same  method  was  again  employed  in 
the  Spanish  War.  Such  Volunteer  Army  differs  from  the 
Regular  Army  in  being  organized  for  emergency  service 
only;  it  differs  from  the  militia  in  being  nationally  organ- 
ized. The  volunteer  system  is  defective  in  principle  and 
faulty  in  practice.  It  is  wrong  in  principle  because  it  takes 
some  who  ought  not  to  go  and  exempts  many  who  ought 
to  go.  It  shifts  the  responsibility  of  decision  in  a  matter 
which  concerns  all  to  the  individual  or  his  immediate  fam- 
ily. As  to  practice,  "almost  without  exception,  every  war 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  has  been  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed by  the  failure  to  adopt  sound  and  vigorous  policies 
at  the  outset,  by  the  volunteer  system,  by  short  enlistments, 
by  yielding  to  mild  preachments."  In  the  Civil  War  the 
volunteer  system  had  to  be  supplemented  by  conscription, 
which,  however,  was  only  partly  successful  because  it  per- 
mitted drafted  men  to  hire  substitutes.  The  Selective  Ser- 
vice act  contains  no  such  undemocratic  provision. 


^SiamnfG^i&lien/ 


to  a  competent  and  ready  use  of  the  diction- 
nary  and  fixing  the  habit  of  consulting  it,  is 

one  of  the  main  duties  that  the 
school  can  perform  for  a  student:" 
says  Dr.  Suzzallo,  President  of 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

When  questions  arise  do 
you  susrgest  that 

Webster's 

New 
International 

Dictionary  No.  6934  is  a  universal  question  answerer? 
Your  pupils  should  have  every  opportunity  to  win. 
Why  not  requisition  your  school  officials  for  this  Supreme 
Authorityf 
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WRITE  for  Specimen  Pages.      Fre«,  a  new  booklet  "Use  of  the 
Dictionary — Games  with  the  Dictionary." 

G.  *  C.  MERRIAM  CO..  Springfield,  Matt.,  U.  S.  A. 
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War  Aims  of  the  United  States.  Since  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  the  President  has  upon  three  notable  occa- 
sions clearly  and  explicitly  set  forth  the  American  aim,  the 
objects  which  must  be  attained  by  any  peace  to  which  the 
United  States  can  agree:  in  the  war  message  of  April  2, 
1917,  the  note  to  Russia  on  May  26,  and  the  reply  to  the 
Pope,  dated  August  27,  1917.  The  war  objects  stated  by 
the  President  in  these  historic  documents  were  as  follows : 

(1)  Recognition  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations. 

(2)  Recognition  of  the  principle  that  government  derives 
its  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  (3)  Repar- 
ation for  wrongs  done  and  the  erection  of  adequate  safe- 
guards to  prevent  their  being  committed  again.  (4)  No  in- 
demnities except  as  payment  for  manifest  wrongs.  (5)  No 
people  to  be  forced  under  a  sovereignty  under  which  it  does 
not  wish  to  live.  (6)  No  territory  to  change  hands  except 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  those  who  inhabit  it  a  fair 
chance  of  life  and  liberty.  (7)  No  readjustments  of  power 
except  such  as  will  tend  to  secure  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  its  peoples. 
(8)  A  genuine  and  practical  cooperation  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  in  some  common  covenant  that  will  combine 
their  forces  to  secure  peace  and  justice  in  the  dealings  of 
nations  with  one  another.  In  his  note  of  May  26  to  Russia 
the  President  further  said :  "The  position  of  America  in  this 
war  is  so  clearly  avowed  that  no  man  can  be  excused  for 
mistaking  it.  She  seeks  no  material  profit  nor  aggrandize- 
ment of  any  kind.  She  is  fighting  for  no  advantage  or  sel- 
fish object  of  her  own,  but  for  the  liberation  of  peoples 
everywhere  from  the  aggressions  of  autocratic  force." 

Why  are  We  at  War?  "It  is  plain  enough  how  we  were 
forced  into  the  war.  The  extraordinary  insults  and  aggres- 
sions of  the  Imperial  German  Government  left  us  no  self- 
respecting  choice  but  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  our 
rights  as  a  free  people  and  of  our  honor  as  a  sovereign  gov- 
ernment. The  military  masters  of  Germany  denied  us  the 
right  to  be  neutral.  They  filled  our  unsuspecting  communi- 
ties with  vicious  spies  and  conspirators  and  sought  to  cor- 
rupt the  opinion  of  our  people  in  their  own  behalf.  When 
they  found  they  could  not  do  that,  their  agents  diligently 
spread  sedition  amongst  us  and  sought  to  draw  our  own 
citizens  from  their  allegiance — and  some  of  those  agents 
were  men  connected  with  the  official  embassy  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  itself  here  in  our  own  capital.  They 
sought  by  violence  to  destroy  our  industries  and  arrest  our 
commerce.  They  tried  to  incite  Mexico  to  take  up  arms 
against  us  and  to  draw  Japan  into  a  hostile  alliance  with 
her — and  that,  not  by  indirection,  but  by  direct  suggestion 
from  the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin.  They  impudently  de- 
nied us  the  use  of  the  high  seas  and  repeatedly  executed 
their  threat  that  they  would  send  to  their  death  any  of  our 
people  who  ventured  to  approach  the  coasts  of  Europe. 
And  many  of  our  own  people  were  corrupted.  Men  be- 
gan to  look  upon  their  own  neighbors  with  suspicion  and 
to  wonder  in  their  hot  resentment  and  surprise  whether 
there  was  any  community  in  which  hostile  intrigue  did  not 
lurk.  What  great  nation  in  such  circumstances  would  not 
have  taken  up  arms?  Much  as  we  had  desired  peace,  it  was 
denied  us,  and  not  of  our  own  choice.  This  flag  under 
which  we  serve  would  have  been  dishonored  had  we  with- 


held our  hand."  (President  Wilson,  Flag  Day  address, 
Washington,  June  14,  1917.  This  address,  carefully  anno- 
tated and  explained,  can  be  obtained,  free,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information.) 


William  II  (1859—  ).  King  of  Prussia  and  German 
Emperor  since  June  15,  1888.  William  II's  grandfather, 
William  1,  achieved  German  unity  and  established  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  greatly  influenced  the  ideals  of  his  grand- 
son. William  II's  mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria  of  England.  At  his  accession  he  declared  to  the 
army :  "So  we  are  bound  together — I  and  the  army — so  we 
are  born  for  one  another,  and  so  we  shall  hold  together  in- 
dissolubly,  whether,  as  God  wills  it,  we  are  to  have  peace 
or  storm."  After  forcing  Bismarck's  resignation  on  March 
18,  1890,  William  II  telegraphed  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar :  "To  me  has  fallen  the  post  of  officer  of  the  watch  upon 
the  ship  of  state.  We  shall  keep  the  old  course;  and  now 
full  steam  ahead!"  A  few  weeks  later  at  Bremen  he  said, 
"It  is  a  tradition  in  our  house  that  we  regard  ourselves  as 
chosen  by  God  to  govern  and  guide  the  people  over  whom 
we  are  appointed  to  rule,  so  that  we  may  promote  their  wel- 
fare and  further  their  material  and  spiritual  interests.  .  .  . 
We  Germans  shall  succeed  by  vigorous  striving  toward  the 
goal  in  accordance  with  the  good  maxim,  'We  Germans 
fear  God,  and  nothing  else  in  the  world.'  "  These  three  utter- 
ances summarize  well  his  reign  from  1890  onward :  A  devo- 
tion to  the  army  and  navy ;  a  restless  striving  to  push  for- 
ward in  every  field  of  activity,  quite  unaware  that  in  so  do- 
ing he  could  not  possibly  "keep  to  the  old  course"  of  cau- 
tion which  Bismarck  had  steered;  and  an  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  himself  as  the  chosen  of  God.  Endowed  with  an 
active  mind  and  extraordinary  energy,  he  sought  to  lead  the 
way  in  political,  social,  and  economic  matters,  to  furnish 
the  inspiration  in  literature,  art,  and  science,  and  to  develop 
the  intensely  modern  materialistic  Germany,  with  its  over- 
whelming discipline,  its  progressive  efficiency,  and  its  ex- 
panding power  beyond  the  seas — Deutschland  uber  Alles. 
By  his  ceaseless  visits  to  brother  sovereigns  he  may  have 
supposed  that  he  was  knitting  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  world,  although  these  visits 
were  often  a  burden  to  the  recipient  and  his  efforts  for  peace 
were  neutralized  by  sensational  speeches  which  caused  em- 
barrassment to  his  ministers  at  home  and  concern  to  his 
neighbors  abroad. 


Young  Turks.  The  name  given  to  the  party  which  over- 
threw the  absolutism  of  Abdul  Hamid  in  1908.  They  con- 
sist of  two  parties:  (i)  Theorists,  who  believe  in  a  union  of 
all  the  nationaHties  within  the  Turkish  Empire  and  real 
liberalism  in  Government,  (2)  Nationalists,  who  advocate 
Turkish  nationalism  at  the  expense  of  other  nationalities 
within  the  Empire,  militarism,  and  alliance  with  Germany. 
The  first  party  soon  lost  control  of  the  Government;  the 
second  party,  although  'discredited  by  the  Balkan  War,  re- 
gained prestige  by  the  recovery  of  Adrianople  at  the  end 
of  the  second  Balkan  War.  It  was  this  party,  led  by  Enver 
Pasha  and  Talaat  Bey,  which  involved  Turkey  in  the  Euro- 
pean war  on  the  side  of  Germany.  Their  continuance  n 
power  will  probably  depend  on  the  results  of  the  war. 
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FOLLOW  THE  FLAG 
THEODORE  MARBURG 

Follow  the  flag! 

By  every  fireside  where  live  the  love  of  country  and  the 
love  of  justice  is  heard  a  sigh  of  relief  that  our  flag  is  not, 
after  all,  to  be  trampled  in  the  mire.  Now  that  it  has  been 
raised  aloft,  follow  it.     Follow  it  even  to  the  battle  front. 

Follow  the  flag! 

It  goes  on  a  high  mission.  The  land  over  which  it  flies 
inherited  its  spirit  of  freedom  from  a  race  which  had  prac- 
ticed liberty  for  a  thousand  years.  And  the  daughter  paid 
back  the  debt  to  the  mother.  Her  successful  practice  of 
free  institutions  caused  the  civic  stature  of  the  citizen  in  the 
mother-land  to  grow.  It  lit  the  torch  of  liberty  in  France. 
Then,  moving  abreast,  these  three  lands  of  democracy  im- 
parted to  it  impetus  so  resistless  that  freedom  is  sweeping 
victorious  around  the  globe.  To-day  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  the  world.  Once  more 
these  three  nations  are  together  leading  a  great  cause  and  this 
time  as  brothers  in  arms. 

Follow  the  flag! 

It  goes  on  a  world  mission.  If  the  high  hope  of  our  Presi- 
dent is  fulfilled,  that  flag  will  have  new  meaning.  Just  as  the 
stars  and  stripes  in  it  symbolized  the  union  of  free  states  in 
America,  so  now  they  may  come  to  symbolize  the  beginnings 
of  a  union  of  nations,  self-governing,  and,  because  they  are 
self-governing,  making  for  good  will  and  for  justice. 

Follow  the  flag! 

It  goes  on  a  stern  mission.  Follow  it,  not  for  revenge, 
yet  in  anger — righteous  anger  against  the  bloody  crew  who, 
with  criminal  intent,  have  brought  upon  the  world  the  greatest 
sum  of  human  misery  it  has  ever  known  in  all  its  history. 
Follow  it  till  that  ugly  company  is  put  down  and  the  very 
people  themselves  whom  they  have  so  grievously  deceived  and 
misled,  by  coming  into  liberty,  will  come  to  bless  that  flag  and 
kiss  its  gleaming  folds. 


STAND  BY   THE  PRESIDENT 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  our  great  President,  for  he  is  en- 
titled at  every  step  to  the  applause  and  support  of  every 
American  citizen,  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  I  believe  he 
has  it. 

Some  of  us  in  the  past  have  criticized  the  President.  Some 
of  us  long  hesitated  and  doubted;  some  of  us  thought  that 
watchful  waiting  would  never  cease.  But  now  we  see  what 
the  President  was  waiting  for  and  how  wisely  he  waited.  He 
was  waiting  to  see  how  fast  and  how  far  the  American  people 
would  keep  pace  with  him  and  stand  up  to  any  action  that  he 
proposed. 

From  the  day  the  President  appeared  before  Congress  and 
made  that  wonderful  address  of  his — one  of  the  gratest  state 
papers  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  since  the  formation 
of  the  Government — from  that  moment  all  doubt,  all  hesita- 
tion, all  unwillingness  was  banished  from  the  minds  of  all  the 
people,  and  he  is  now  our  chosen  leader  for  this  great  contest. 

By  no  possibility  can  we  have  any  other  or  think  of  any 
other.  And  we  must  uphold  him  through  thick  and  thin  from 
now  until  th«  end  of  the  war. 

JOSEPH   CHOATE. 
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WHEN  TH!E  BOYS  COME  HOME 
JOHN  HAY 
There's  a  happy  time  coming. 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
There's  a  glorious  day  coming, 
When  the  boys  come  home. 
We  will  end  the  dreadful  story 
Of  this  treason  dark  and  gory 
In  a  sunburst  of  glory. 

When  the  boys  come  home. 

The  day  will  seem  brighter 

When  the  boys  come  home, 
For  our  hearts  will  be  lighter 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
Wives  and  sweethearts  will  press  theni 
In  their  arms  and  caress  them. 
And  pray  God  to  bless  theraL 

When  the  boys  come  home. 

The  thinned  ranks  will  be  proudest 

When  the  boys  come  home, 
And  their  cheer  will  ring  the  loudest 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
The  full  ranks  will  be  shattered. 
And  the  bright  arms  will  be  battered, 
And  the  battle-standards  tattered. 

When  the  boys  come  home. 

Their  bayonets  may  be  rusty, 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
And  their  uniforms  dusty, 

When  the  beys  come  home. 
But  all  shall  see  the  traces 
Of  battle's  royal  graces, 
In  the  brown  and  bearded  faces, 

When  the  boys  come  home. 

Our  love  shall  go  to  meet  them, 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
To  bless  them  and  to  greet  them. 

When  the  boys  come  home; 
And  the  fame  of  their  endeavor 
Time  and  change  shall  not  dissever 
From  the  nation's  heart  forever, 

When  the  boys  come  home. 

WHAT  THE  STATE  IS 
SIR  WILLIAM  JONES 
"What  constitutes  a  state? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Nor  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 

Nor  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No : — men,  high-minded  men, 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain." 


DEPENDENCE  OF  HEALTH  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 

PUPILS. 

ON  VENTILATING  AND  HEATING. 

School  ventilation  is  at  present  receiving  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  the  subjects  connected  with  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  school  buildings.  Almost  every 
State  has  enacted  laws  governing  the  ventilation  of  class- 
rooms, with  provision  being  made  for  the  strict  observance 
thereof.  These  regulations  as  a  rule  require  that  thirty 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute  per  pupil  be  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  70  degrees  in  zero  weather,  delivered  into 
the  classrooms  and  properly  diffused  throughout  and  the 
corresponding  quantity  of  vitiated  air  discharged  through 
outlet  vents  or  flues. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  by  all  public  authorities  and 
educators  that  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  pupil  but  also 
the  health  depends  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  pure,  fresh 
air. 

The  true  principle  of  hygienic  ventilation  cannot  be 
found  in  any  system  that  does  not  deliver  the  quantity  of 
air  stated  above. 

With  the  Peerless  System  of  Ventilation  all  horizontal 
ducts,  which  occupy  the  basement,  are  eliminated,  giving 
over  this  space  to  features  of  school  activity,  which  under 
other  systems  are  impossible.  Each  classroom  is  ventilated 
and  heated  absolutely  independent  of  every  other  room. 
The  required  quantity  of  pure,  fresh  air  to  be  delivered 
into  the  room  is  absolutely  assured. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  eliminate  the  expense  of  operating 
the  ventilating  system  for  unused  or  unoccupied  rooms 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  ventilation  of  the 
used  portions  of  the  building.  The  cost  of  operation  is  the 
smallest  of  any  system  of  mechanical  ventilation,  while  the 
cost  of  maintenance  is  almost  negligible. 

The  fresh,  pure  air  delivered  by  this  System  is  not 
only  heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  but  by  being  passed 
over  a  body  of  water  in  each  unit  is  humidified  to  a  suit- 
able condition  for  breathing.  This  assures  a  supply  of 
uniformly  good  quality  air  which  is  not  possible  if  un- 
treated air  is  brought  into  school  rooms,  particularly  if 
the  school  is  located  in  a  congested  or  dusty  district.  Un- 
less the  pupils  are  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
pure  air  the  result  of  their  work  is  found  to  be  far  below 
standard.  Not  only  are  their  assimilating  faculties  depre- 
ciated, but  increased  liability  to  actual  physical  ills  become 
a  menace.  Lassitude,  sluggishness,  and  headaches  are 
the  more  common  indications  of  poor  or  insufficient  ven- 
tilation. Diseases  such  as  colds,  bronchitis,  tuberculosis 
are  also  directly  traceable  to  this  same  source.  Impure  air 
causes  more  sickness  and  death,  loss  of  time  and  money, 
than  any  other  one  thing. 

The  Peerless  Unif  System  of  Ventilation  is  an  econ- 
omic one  because  it  does  not  require  any  special  system 
of  steam  installation ;  it  will  give  equally  satisfactory  re- 
sults when  installed  in  conjunction  with  either  High  Pres- 
sure, Low  Pressure,  or  Exhaust  Steam,  Vacuum,  Vapor  or 
Modulation  System. 
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came  in. 


He  Couldn't  Help  It ! 

The  class  was  reciting  in  Arithmetic  when  the  head  of  the  department 

H.  of  D. :    "  What  is  that  boy  holding  under  his  desk  ?  " 
Boy:  "My  reader." 

H.  of  D. :    "  What  reader  ? " 

Teacher:  "The  Merrill  Fourth  Reader.  Every  time  they 
get  a  chance  they  read  it.  I  never  saw  them  so 
interested  before."  \ 


/This  really  happened  in  a  > 
^  We  will  furnish  names  and 

THE  MERRILL  READERS 
difficulties  easy  because  of  th 

They  are  c 

Charles  E. 

NEW  YORK 


BARNES'  BOOKS    T^ 


READERS 

THE   NEW   BARNES   READERS— Silent  Reading 
List  No.  List  No. 

11744— Primer,  27c.  11745— Book  One,  27c. 

12269— Bool<  Two,  36C.  Teachers'   Manual,  free 

11760 — Development  Cards,  $3.00. 

7055— In  the  Heart  of  the  Forest,  38c. 
7180— After  Long  Years,  38c. 
718;— In  the  Service  of  thfe  Kipg,  38c. 
6671— Barnes'  First  Year  Book^  23c. 
8995— Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys,  75c. 
7627— Profitable  Vocations  for  Girls,  60c. 

ARITHMETIC 

NEW  BARNES  PROBLEM  BOOKS 

List  No.  List  No. 

12199-6B,  12c.  11646— 7B,  lOC. 

11645— 7A,  10c.  11648— 8B,  10c. 
11647-  8 A,  lOc. 

PENMANSHIP 

THE  NEW   BARNES  WRITING   BOOKS 
List  No.  List  No. 

6234— Primer,  lA  to  2B,  7c.        6235— Book  1,  3A  to  4B,  7c. 

6236— Book  2,  5A  to  6B,  7c.       6237— Book  3,  7A  to  8B,  7c. 

8751 — Muscular  Movement  Drill  Book,  5c. 
11731— Teachers'  Manual  to  Drill  Book,  5c. 


93=Tcnirimnc6  boor,  5i;20. 
9972— Second  Folk  Dance  Book,  $1.20. 
7396— Folk   Dances  and   Games,  $1.20. 
7470 — Graded  Games,  94c. 
9988— Playground  Book,  $1.35. 
8896 — Graded  Games  and  Dances.  $1.13. 
8934 — Aesthetic  Dancing,  $1.13. 
7377— Swedish  Folk  Dances,  $1.13. 
7479— Plays  and  Games,  $1.13. 

COMPOSITION 
5800 — Loose-Leaf  Composition  Book,  I5c. 
7995 — Child  Life  Composition  Pictures,  25c. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
6172 — Some  Living  Things,  27c. 
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NEW  BOOKS    ADDED  TO  THE   SUPPLY   LIST 

Authorized  for  Use  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1918—1919 


Supply-Book 
Numbers  AKITHMETIC 

12200  (3)*  Farmer    and    Huntington's    Food    Problems 
(6A-8B) 

GEOGRAPHY 

Frye's    New    Geography    Book    One,    Part    I 

(4A-5A) 
Frye's    New    Geography,    Book    One,    Part    TL 

(5A-8B) 

MUSIC 
Baldwin  and  Newton's  Musical  Art  Series: 

Standard  Patriotic  Songs 

The  Coda,  No.  452 

"      No.  454 

"      No.  450 

"      No.  453 


12212 


12213 


12224 

12225 

12225(A) 

12226 

12227 


READERS 


12244  Browne's  Readers,  Book  One  (lA) 

12245  "  "         Book  Two   (IB) 

12246  "  "         Book  Three    (2A) 

12247  "  "  Book  Four   (2B) 
12252  Fassett's  Beacon  Fourth  Reader  (4A-4B) 
12266  Magee's  Readers,  Book  Three  (2A) 

12270  Wade   and    Sylvester's   Graded   Readers,   First 
Reader  (1A-2B) 


Supply-Book 

Numbers 


READERS  (Continued) 

Young  and  Field's  Literary  Readers. 
Teacher's  Manual  for  Book  One 

Young  and  Field's  Literary  Readers, 
Teacher's  Manual  for  Book  Two 

Young  and  Field's  Literary  Readers, 
Teacher's  Manual  for  Book  Three 

Young  and  Field's  Literary  Readers, 

Book    One,    Word-Group    Cards    to    accom- 
pany 

Young  and  Field's  Literary  Readers, 
Book  One,  Word  Cards  to  accompany 

SUPPLEMENTARY   READING 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe  (Trent) 
Carroll's   Alice's   Adventures  ^in    Wonderland 

(Long) 
Dodge's  Hans  Brinker  or  The  Silver  Skates 

(Lowe) 
Kingsley's  The  Heroes  (Ball) 
Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses  (Ball) 

SPELLING 
Brinkworth's  Business  Speller 
REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 
12317    Bennett's  School  Efficiency 
12327    Dean's  Our  Schools  in  War  Time  and  After 
12208    Leiper's  Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools 


12276 


12277 


12278 


12284 


12290 


12297 
;2298 


12302 


12304 
12309 


12358 


A  complete  list  of  Ginn  and  Company's  books  on  the  Supply  List  for  the  New  York  Elementary  Schools  will 

be  furnished  on  request. 

Ginn  and   Company,  Publishers       70  Fifth  Avenue,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York 


WORTHWHILE   NEW   BOOKS 


On  the  Approved  List  for  High  Schools 

LIST  No.  PRICE 

12170  Hodgdon's  Elementary  General  Science  $1.20 
Although  published  only  a  few  months  ago 
this  book  is  already  an  assured  success.  It  is 
a  storehouse  of  information  centering  about 
the  home  and  dealing  with  the  science  of  in- 
teresting everyday  things.  The  use  of  this 
book  will  make  your  science  period  one  that 
your  pupils  will  look  forward  to. 

1 1943     International  Pronouncing  French 

Dictionary  (Passy-Hempl)  2.60 

It  is  being  widely  used  in  schools  and  colleges 
everywhere  throughout  the  country  and  was 
recently  adopted  for  use  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy.  The  name  of  the  editors  is 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  excellence. 

11986    The  Voices  of  Our  Leaders  .40 

A  collection  of  patriotic  addresses  compiled 
by  William 'Mather  Lewis,  Secty.  National 
Committee  of  Patriotic  Societies.  Contains 
addresses  on  America's  participation  in  the 
Wa.-  by  President  Wilson,  Secretary  Lane, 
Balfour,  Viviani,  Ishii  and  others,  with  intro- 
duction .-v  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secty.  of.. 
War. 

HINDS,  ttAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc. 

Represented  by  leorge  C.  Field 


The  Progressive  Series  of 
Regents  Question  and  Answer  Books 

By  ISAAC   PRICE,  A.M. 

Washington  Irving  High  School 

New  York  Evening  High  School  for  Men 

The   Latest,   Best  and   Most   Pedagogic   Series  of  Books 
For  DRILL,  TEST  and  REVIEW 

Each  book  is  complete.  The  questions  have  been 
collected  from  Regents,  civil  service,  college  entrance 
and  other  stated  examinations,  and  have  been  arranged 
topically  and  logically  to  emphasize  principles  as  well 
as  facts.  The  answers  are  supported  by  the  latest 
authorities  and'  in  consonance  with  tlif  .-irrentpd  texts 
for  the  best  schools. 

Now  Ready 
Algebra  (Elementary)  Bookkeeping  (Advanced) 

Algebra  (Intermediate)  .American  History 

Arithmetic  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Business  English  Spelling  and  Dictation 

English  Grammar  Stenography  Dictation 

Bookkeeping  (Elementary)  Typewriting,  Business 

English  and  Office  Practice 
/i  Stries  of  Baoks  that  luill  Assure  Success  at  Any  Examination 

Question*,  30c.  Answer.',  30c. 

Questions  Snd  Answeri  (1  vol.),  45c. 

Subject  to  a  discount  of  20?^ 

II  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

John  C.  Rockwell 


